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Steel tap at Homestead: 
can the U.S. take 130,000,000 tons a year? 
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INSURED? OF COURSE! When fire 
struck Mr. A’s store, he wasn’t especially 
worried. His fire insurance coverage was ade- 
quate, and his only problem—or so he thought 
— was to replace his fixtures, equipment and 
merchandise as quickly as possible. 
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BANKRUPT. 


IN THE BIGGEST YEAR 


HIS BUSINESS EVER HAD 


HOW COULD THIS HAPPEN? A!! 
too easily, for as many people fail to realize: (1) 
“Fireproof” buildings don’t burn but their con- 
tents do. (2) Filing cabinets, though made of 
steel, don’t protect records, for steel transmits 
heat to the inside, and paper chars though un- 
touched by flame. (3) Overnight vault storage 
does no good if fire breaks out (as often happens) 
during business hours. 


a 





Certified “Point-of-Use” protection for ails 
accounts receivable, inventory and all others—is available 
with Remington Rand Safe-Cabinet Products, all with 
age-defying insulation that won't deteriorate. Wide selec- 
tion, ratings 1, 2, or 4 hours, attested to by labels of the 
Safe-Cabinet Laboratory, Underwriters’ Laboratories and 
Safe-Manufacturers’ National Association. 


FREE: Interesting booklet (No. SC 684) “How 
to Choose Point-of-Use Record Protection Equipment.” 
To get a copy, phone us locally or write Remington 
Rand, Room 1598, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
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BUT HIS TRAGIC OVERSIGHT was 
this—he hadn't protected his “sold inventory”— 
goods delivered to customers and not yet paid 
for. The fire completely destroyed his records, 
and he couldn't possibly remember all the people 
who owed him money 
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To help determine your fire risk, we 
have developed the multiple “slide 
rule” pictured here—the Business 
Records Fire Hazard Calculator. Set it 

: 2 for type of building, floor area, build- 
ing contents me neighborhood hazards, and we can tell 
in a jiffy what degree of record protection is regarded as a 
safe minimum for your records. Ask for a survey—no 
charge, no obligation. 


Flemington. Fkand. 


The FIRST Name in Record Protection 
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A... Avoid putting unnecessary bur- 
dens on your heart 


The heart, one of the strongest and 
most efficient parts of the body, can 
work year after year. However, as a 
person grows older, the heart ages too. 
It may become less adaptable to sud- 
den demands and less able to stand 
long periods of strain. 


Doctors advise those who have 
reached the middle or later years of 
life to protect their hearts by follow- 
ing these simple rules: 


1. Avoid sudden, violent, or pro- 
longed physical exertion that may 
overtax the heart. 


2. Keep weight at normal or below, 
as extra pounds mean extra work 
for the heart. 


Eat moderately at each meal, as 
overloading the stomach burdens 
the heart. 


4 Get plenty of rest and sleep to 
give the heart a chance to restore 
its strength. 
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Get prompt treatment for any ill- 
ness, as it may put an added 
strain on the heart. 


& Avoid fatigue—learn to “take it 
easy.” 


7. Have periodic physical examina- 
tions which enable the doctor to 
check on the heart, and if neces- 
sary, to suggest additional mea- 
sures to keep it in good condition. 








Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 
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B... Be able to recognize the symptoms 








of heart disease, especially after age 40 


Although heart trouble may occur 
at any age, it is much more common in 
middle and later life. 


When something is wrong with the 
heart, warning symptoms usually ap- 
pear—such as pain or a feeling of op- 
pression in the chest, unaccountable 
shortness of breath, rapid or irregular 
beating of the heart, and excessive 
fatigue. 


These warnings may or may not indi- 
cate a heart disorder. Such symptoms 
may sometimes be of nervous origin. 
If they do appear, it is wise to consult 
the doctor. By acting on these warn- 
ings in time needless worry may be 
avoided, and prompt treatment can 
often be given to help keep the condi- 
tion under control. 





The Life Insurance Medical Re- 
search Fund is playing an important 
part in the war on heart disease. The 
Fund, in which 146 Life Insurance 
Companies participate, now supports 
more than 50 different research pro- 
grams. These deal with the problems 
of heart disease, in the hope that more 
effective methods of diagnosis, pre- 
vention and treatment may be found. 























C... Cooperate with your doctor 


If the heart is weakened by disease 
or by the demands of over-strenuous 
living, its ability to continue working 
is curtailed. Even an impaired heart, 
however, has remarkable reserve 
powers to carry on, provided measures 
are taken to conserve its strength. 


Medical science has made notable 
gains against heart disease. There are 
now more effective means than ever 
before for controlling many diseases of 
the heart—even some of the serious 
types. Doctors also can detect heart 
ailments earlier and diagnose - them 
more accurately than ever before. 


Learning to live with heart disease, 
however, depends largely on close and 
continued cooperation with the doctor 
—in observing faithfully the special 
rules and requirements which he may 
impose. 

Today, with proper treatment, many 
people with heart disease may recover 
completely, or resume a practically 
normal life. 


For more information about how to 
protect your heart, write for a copy of 
Metropolitan’s free booklet, *21F, 
*“Your Heart.” 








Please send me a copy of your 
booklet, 21F, ‘““Your Heart.” 
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More powerful than ever! 


Dodge now offers you eight powerful “‘Job-Rated” 
engines—94 to 154 horsepower— power ‘increases 
as high as 20%! 

You get the right power for your job . . . in the 
finest performing trucks that ever carried the 
Dodge name! Yet these new Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated”’ 
Trucks are priced with the lowest! 


NEW! smarter styling! 


New beauty combined with massive, rugged 
appearance. New hood line for better road visi- 
bility. Roomy new cab interiors in contrasting 
colors—new comfort with redesigned seats. 


NEW! Easier handling! 


Shorter turning diameters than ever before—for 
even greater maneuverability! More convenient 
steering wheel angle for greater driving comfort. 
New worm-and-roller steering gears make steer- 
ing easier. 

NEW! Extra-quiet brakes! 


New, molded, tapered Cyclebond brake linings! 
Another Dodge engineering first! Smoother, more 
even braking action—practically eliminates brake 


squeal. Less tendency of brakes to “grab”’— 
longer lining life. Standard equipment on all new 
114-ton trucks and up, except air brake models. 


More than 50 brand-new features 

including... 

NEW! SMOOTHER RIDE with new, “Oriflow” shock absorbers 

—standard equipment on 1/-, 3/4-, and 1-ton models. 

NEW! EASIER LOADING with lower ground-to-floor height 

—on all models through 2 tons. 

NEW! EASIER BAD-WEATHER STARTING with new moisture- 

proof ignition and high-torque starting motor. 

NEW! GREATER ELECTRICAL CAPACITY with new 45-ampere 

generator. 

NEW! MORE ECONOMICAL PERFORMANCE with higher (7.0 

to 1) compression ratio—on all models through 1 ton. 

NEW! EASIER-TO-READ INSTRUMENTS—now grouped in a 

cluster placed in front of the driver. 


NEW! TWIN CARBURETION AND EXHAUST SYSTEM for 


greater power with economy—available on all high-ton- 
nage models. 


A model to fit your job: 
ANOTHER DODGE EXCLUSIVE! gyro! Fluid Drive now 
available on 2-, %-, and 1-ton models. 


See the new DODGE x6-KeteX TRUCKS 


On display at your Dodge dealer's... SATURDAY, FE 
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SIDE LINES 


Old new ideas 


For A SHADE over 20 years ForBes has 
been telling its readers about the latest 








18 and most interesting products making 
their debut on the bustling industrial 
18 scene. Back then, the New Ideas column 
was aptly titled “$s in Inventions,” and 
19 if you're one of those who today “tsk, 
19 tsk” over our mad inventive pace it’s a 


sobering experience to riffle through 


21 those musty columns of the early ’30s. 


’ “$s in Inventions” called the turn on 


21 many a new idea that we today asso- 


ciate with post-war progress. 

In Forses March 1, 1931, issue, for 
instance, writer Chapin Hoskins reports 
that “electron tubes have been recently 


ll put to work at all sorts of industrial 


jobs formerly performed mechanically— 


13 identifying colors, recording smoke den- 


sities, counting heavy objects, initiating 


9 manufacturing operations.” Other items 


tell of windowless, air-conditioned fac- 


10 tories, of plastic paints, and of “a new 


22 


postage machine that ought to revolu- 


tionize a good many shipping rooms.” 

23 Peeling the covers of Forses back- 
ward, one gets a knowing kick from 

33 Hoskins’ report on the latest materials- 
handling device—today’s omnipresent 

34 electric lift-truck: “Almost a toy, you 
would say if you saw it buzzing about 

your factory aisles, yet it is an honest- 

to-goodness piece of useful machinery.” 

In the Feb. 15, 1931, issue appeared 

25 the item: “Discovered—a wood that re- 
sists the passage of liquid, and will not 

26 harden, shrink, or become brittle.” A 
month later Hoskins apologized for in- 

28 cluding the item in his column: “I had 
an impulse and obeyed it. So much is 

30 said these days about the wonderful 
39 properties of new materials that I 


wanted to see whether readers really 
appreciated the properties of a mate- 
rial that is as ancient as man. As a 











- result of indulging this whim I have 
since had to explain to various alert 
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companies which have written to in- 
quire, that the wood in question is— 
cork!” 

Companies today are just as alert. 
Whenever we fail to distinguish a new 
idea from an old one with a plunging 
neckline, irate manufacturers are quick 
to inform that they've been turning out 
one-piece, double-flexed skrannits for 
years and years! 

All things being equal, we get a boot 
from boosting worthy ideas from Sheri- 
dan, Wyo., Ralston, Neb., or Owan- 
tonna, Minn. The inventive genius of 
America is not confined to our throb- 
bing metropolises. <9 : 
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Great... for a guy 


with ten thumbs! 


@ Of all the mean little piddling jobs 
... do you know any worse than 
separating little postage stamps, 
licking and sticking them on? 

©The postage meter prints postage, 
any amount needed in one stamp, for 
any kind of mail—even parcel post. 
Prints a dated postmark, with a small 
advertisement (optional), seals the 
envelope flap at the same time. 
®The meter is set by the postoffice 
for as much postage as you want to 
buy ... protects your postage from 
loss or misuse. Visible registers show 


postage on hand, and 
i ‘4 
bf 


postage used. 

®There’s a postage meter 
for every office and shipping 
department. Ask the nearest 
PB office to show you 

the model you - 
need ... or send 
coupon for free 


booklet. 








New Desk model. 


= PITNEY-BOWES 


Postage 


” Meter 


World’s leading makers of mailing 
machines . .. offices in 93 cities ... 
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READERS SAY 





Third Annual Report 
On American Industry 


Forbes Third Annual Report on Ameri- 
can Industry [Jan. 1 issue] is a challenging 
and interesting job. 

Naturally, we at Pitney-Bowes are 
pleased to have been rated so favorably. 

It is a difficult task you have set for 
yourself—attempting objective judgment of 
so complex a thing as American industry— 
but it is a job that certainly should be 
attempted, and I am glad to see that you 
are doing it. 

Only one thing worries me. I am con- 
vinced I could have pointed out many 
weaknesses in Pitney-Bowes that your in- 
vestigators evidently know nothing about. 

—W. H. WHEELER, Jr., President, 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 


We will appreciate President Wheeler's 
pointers in preparing next year’s ratings! 
—Eb. 


. an excellent presentation that will 
bring you much commendation. 

It is difficult to please everyone, but I 
am confident your readers generally and 
management itself will appreciate your 
unbiased conclusions and accept them as 
authoritative opinions that will be helpful 
all around. —H. B. Bryans, President, 

Philadelphia Electric Co. 


We're recommending this third Annual 
Report issue to our various branches for 
required reading. —G. M. Logs, 

E. F. Hutton & Co. 


I would be most interested to know 
what factors caused you to drop the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railway Co. below some 
of the other roads in Labor Relations. We 
have been strenuously at work here for the 
last several years in a concentrated effort 
to make some fundamental improvements 
in a general industry. labor relations pic- 
ture that is far from good. . . . It occurred 
to me that in your interviews and discus- 
sions you may have turned up some in- 
formation that I know nothing about, 
which would be helpful in further improv- 
ing our situation. 

—Cuar.es R. Hook, Jr., Vice-President, 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co. 


We are pleased here to have reasonably 
good grades in Forses corporation rating, 
and are bound to strive for better marks 
next year. —W. ALTON Jones, President, 

Cities Service Co. 


You and your associates obviously have 
given considerable study and thought to 
management problems concerning Ameri- 
can industry, and a vast amount of work 
has gone into this. In my opinion you have 
rendered and will continue to render real 
service to business management. 

For your information I distributed your 
January 1 issue, Third Annual Report on 
American Industry, to the members of my 
management committee and asked for their 
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comments. As you might expert and as I 
would have it, they were not completely 
satisfied. They felt that their rating should 
have been higher. Nevertheless they are 
spurred on by a firm determination to do 
a better job and to convince you that Con- 
tinental Oil Co. is a well managed organi- 
zation and ranks at the top. We were 
pleased to see that you rated us higher in 
this issue than in the previous annual 
issue. —L. F. McCoiuum, President, 

Continental Oil Co. 


Your report on American Industry was 
a good, courageous and rather stupendous 
job. Congratulations! 

We were, of course, most interested in 
the chemical section and its evaluations. 
I think you were fair with us, but we hope 
to earn better ratings right across the 
board. —ALBERT Woops, President, 

Commercial Solvents Corp. 


Favorable or unfavorable, I am sure you 
are doing a real service by focusing atten- 
tion on some of these important respon- 
sibilities of industrial management and 
making each of us review whether or not 
we are carrying them out to the best of 
our ability. 

—Howarp L. Ricuarpson, Vice-President, 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 


Thank you very much for your very kind 
expressions about the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railroad and its management. 

I would be very remiss in my duty if I 
did not correct your statement, that it is 
“a one man show.” 

We have several staff officers on this 
property that are just as good as I have 
ever seen anywhere in the world, and I 
believe I am qualified to analyze their abil- 
ities because I have had a very wide and 
varied experience on quite a number of 
America’s larger and smaller railroads. 

A railroad of our size presents more 
problems than are encountered on some 
of the larger properties, particularly in the 
solicitation of traffic, and we have as fine 
a traffic organization as will be found any- 
where, with 36 offices located in various 
parts of the United States. 

That organization is headed up by Ar- 
thur C. Leake, Vice-President, who has 
come up the hard way; is thoroughly 
grounded in both Operation and Traffic 
and Rate matters and is a very popular 
man with the entire shipping public. 

John W. Devins, our Vice-President in 
charge of Operations, likewise, has worked 
on several different railroads, gaining ex- 
perience in a practical way from each of 
his different connections, and is, in my 
judgment, an able operating man. 

G. A. Anderson, our Vice-President and 
Comptroller, also is a man of excellent 
judgment; has a broad approach to public 
relations, realizes the necessity of adver- 
tising and sales promotion work, and is 
100% cooperative in the pursuit of those 
various phases of railway operation. 

C. W. Wright, our Vice-President and 


(CONTINUED ON PacE 24) 
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TWO-LINE 


EDITORIALS 





All-out controls, short of rationing, are 
imminent. 


Credit curbs are salutary, but must be 
applied carefully, discriminately. 


President’s inclusion of controversial 
Fair Deal measures in Budget doesn’t 
make sense. 


This is a time for national unity, not 
controversy. 


Survival should supersede Social Se- 
curity. 


Insist on adoption of Hoover Report 
recommendations to cut non-defense 
spending. 


Write to your Congressmen! 


impending decisions call for mobiliza- 
tion of our best brains. Bring them to 
Washington. 


Hold on to your “E” bonds, buy more 
War Savings Bonds to curb inflation. 


Save more, spend less. 


General Eisenhower’s report should go 
far to clear the air on our foreign pol- 


icy. 


Higher taxes mean a lower standard 
of living. 


Possibility: A national sales tax. 


“Black Markets In Some Building Mate- 
rials.” Deplorable. 


Nip them in the bud. 


Ditto unnecessary “stocking up” of 
other scarce merchandise. 


Don’t hoard. 


Encouraging: Reports of unrest behind 
the iron curtain. 


Will Russian army wage an aggressive 
war? 


Much more can be done to bring the 
truth to the Russian people. 


Production is the keystone of our 


strength. 


A 48-hour work week would increase 
output 20 per cent! 


The civilized world depends for its life 
on American business know-how. 
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—all winter long 
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You choose your fuel. Borg-Warner engineering 


gives you better heating performance. For example, 
take gas. In every Ingersoll forced air Gas Furnace, 
made by B-W’s Ingersoll Products Division, you'll 
find the amazing “Wedgetube”...a revolutionary 


new heat exchanger that enables Ingersoll Gas 


Furnaces to offer compactness—better performance— 


longer life. 


quality heating equipment. Whether you prefer gas, 
oil or coal—winter air conditioner or gravity furnace, 


So it goes with this complete new line of fine 


gas conversion burner or oil burner—remember 


Ingersoll heating equipment is designed for those 
who want the best. For Shirtsleeve Comfort year after 
year, you can depend on Ingersoll home heating. 


expanded ...a few distributor franchises are still 


Ingersoll’s basic marketing area is now being 


available. For further information write to 


Ingersoll Products Division, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


ENGINEERING 





ll ENGINEERING MAKES IT WORK 
PRODUCTION MAKES IT AVAILABLE 


Almost every American benefits every day from the 185 products made by 


BORG~ WARNER 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: BORG & BECK 

BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL » BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS «CALUMET STEEL « DETROIT GEAR 

DETROIT VAPOR STOVE ¢ FRANKLIN STEEL ¢ INGERSOLL PRODUCTS «© INGERSOLL STEEL 

LONG MANUFACTURING ¢ LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. » MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS 

MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT « MORSE CHAIN « MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. « NORGE « NORGE- HEAT 

ROCKFORD CLUTCH ¢ SPRING DIVISION e WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 
WARNER GEAR e WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 





PESCO PRODUCTS e 
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Every Philco Television Chassis Must Pass this 
Unique Test of Operation 


Famous Philco “Hot Run’’ Test 


Here is a test without equal in the television industry that 
typifies the extra care, the extra painstaking attention to detail 
that goes into the making of every Philco television set. It’s 
called “Shot run testing’’, because each chassis, as it travels 
on overhead conveyor, is operating exactly as it would in a 
typical home. Picture and sound quality are checked enroute. 
Though costly, it shows how Philco takes every precaution to 
insure performance and dependability in the customer's home. 
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It’s Extra Precautions Like This... Plus 


Leadership in Research and Engineering that make 


PHILCO 5&87- WW QUALITY 





OU HEAR IT wherever television is sold...Philco for 
em with its exclusive Balanced Beam True-Focus 
picture is the sensation of the industry . . . first in quality, 
and first in performance! This overwhelming acclaim 
for Philco’s brighter, clearer picture and for Philco’s 
powerful, dependable performance is once again a tribute 
to Philco leadership in research and engineering, and to 
all those standards of design and manufacture that have 


made the Philco name famous for quality the world over. 
In many new ways, too...like the test illustrated 
above... Philco quality is guarded so that it will be 
delivered to the user with its built-in performance and 
dependability unimpaired. That’s why the verdict today 
is overwhelming ...Philco is the quality leader of the 
television world, with the truest picture, the finest 
performance, the greatest values in TV history. 


Forbes 





Fact and Comment 


by MALCOLM FORBES 





“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


THE PRESIDENT’S BUDGET PROPOSAL 


Have you earmarked $447 of your income this year to 
meet your share of the new budget? If you head the “aver- 
age” family of four, have you told your wife to put down 
in the expense column for the year the $1,908 that will be 
required to balance this year’s national budget? 

Actually, of course, as individuals our direct share of the 
taxes necessary will work out at less than $477 each, be- 
cause corporations bear a sizable chunk—though they get 
the wherewithal by selling goods and services ultimately to 
individuals. 

But it is not the immensity of the budget and the size 
of the burden on us all that hurts. No thinking American 
begrudges one nickel spent wisely for our defense in a Com- 
munist-threatened world. The disheartening, shocking thing 
is the President’s blind insistence on not only maintaining 
but increasing the “normal” costs of government. According 
to Senator Byrd the proposed new budget provides for in- 
creasing non-defense spending “to the highest level in the 
history of the nation, whether in peace or war. The $9,800,- 
000,000 of recommendations for domestic civilian outlay 
compares with $8,400,000,000 in the current year, $9,700,- 
000,000 in 1950, $6,100,000,000 in 1948, and $3,600,- 
000,000 in 1946, with conditions similar to those today.” 

Inclusion of provision for the Brannan Plan and Ewing’s 
compulsory socialized medicine program is not merely finan- 
cially unsound; it shows a shocking lack of understanding 
by the Administration of the public temper today. Brannan’s 
Fantasia has been bitterly attacked by the farmers, and in 
the last election, wherever it was an issue, the voters repudi- 
ated at the polls those favoring it. The socialized medicine 
scheme received similar treatment. Surely the President 
knows these proposals have no chance of passage. Were 
they included as “clever politics”? If so, only a dumb man 
could think it clever to play politics with a budget that 
demands immense sacrifice in the standard of living of us 
all to prepare our defense. Is it further demonstration of 
the President’s renowned stubbornness to give in on any 
measure he has once endorsed? If so, surely these times 
don’t call for another display of bullheadness. 

I think we can all heartily endorse the projected defense 
expenditures, and the determination to pay-as-we-go. But 
it is dismaying to find repudiated experiments into Brannan- 
land and Ewing-topia that could cost $10 billion a year 
made part of a Budget message dealing with great sacrifice 
for free people’s survival. 

We are a fortunate nation that the present Congress has 
more men with sense than the executive branch apparently 
contains. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING SOUND 


Secretary Marshall’s proposals for Universal Military 
Training are eminently sound, and should be enacted 
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speedily. Use of the National Guard, Conscription, and the 
Organized Reserves has been essential for a force in being 
today. This temporary mobilization, we hope, will not 
merely postpone but prevent actual war. If there is no 
outbreak now, we must gear both our military measures 
and our economy so that we can carry the burden of a 
“force-in-being” for the indefinite future without going 
broke, without seriously injuring the morale of troops kept 
in a state of readiness for years. 

U.M.T. is the way to do that. It does not make a few 
millions stay for years in the Army; it does not disrupt the 
educational process for all young men; it does not mean 
the release of millions when the tension diminishes and the 
burden of rapidly mobilizing them for the next crisis. 
U.M.T., coming at 18, can take “time out” from normal 
pursuits from the lives of young men before they begin 
either careers or college. It permits our educational system 
to know where it stands, what the flow of students will be. 
It keeps a trained force in being without burdening only a 
few. It spreads the strain on morale and purse fairly, offer- 
ing the prospect of release to those drafted when their stint 
is served. 

It fits the present picture, in my judgment, from every 
angle, and the more speedily it is enacted and put to work, 
the better for all of us. 

In the words of the New York Times, General Marshall’s 
proposal for Universal Military Training “would not make 
the safety of the United States the special business of a 
fractional part of its young able-bodied population; this 
responsibility would be universal, automatic, democratic.” 


DON’T BUY STOCKS UNLESS— 


The bull market has been under way some time. Stock 
prices are at the highest average levels since the panic 22 
years ago. Market gains in recent weeks have been almost 
spectacular. Because rising prices attract buyers, and be- 
cause those with surplus funds have seen what the ravages 
of inflation can do to the purchasing power of the dollar, 
the general public is more and more “in” the market. Wide- 
spread ownership of American business through distribu- 
tion of common stock holdings is most desirable, most 
healthy. But this is a time to exercise caution. 

Don't be stampeded into buying stocks unless: 

1. You have some money in the bank. Buying stocks in- 
volves risks. No one, particularly those with family respon- 
sibilities, should be without savings readily available for 
emergency or other needs. If you don’t have adequate sav- 
ings, you shouldn’t own stocks. 

2. You have adequate life insurance. A program of life 
insurance ownership for a prudent man should take priority 
over ownership of common stocks. A person with respon- 
sibilities, family or otherwise, should ask himself occasion- 





ally this question: if I dropped dead today, have I provided 
adequately within my means for my loved ones? For most 
of us, life insurance is the best way to do that today. Few 
should own common stocks unless they have a sensible life 
insurance program. 

3. You own your own home. Unless, for one reason or 
another, you don’t want or don’t need to own a home, home 
ownership should take priority over common stocks. 

If these three provisions have been made for the security 
of yourself and loved ones, then you are in a position to 
own common stocks, and, as a prudent man, you should 
thus invest directly in our free enterprises. 

By investing in sound companies, by utilizing reliable 
guidance, you can reasonably expect to enjoy enhancement 
of your capital and a good income from your investments. 
There will be ups and downs—but don’t buy stocks if you 
have to undergo nervous prostration if they drop some days, 
and don’t rise with clocklike regularity every month. Know 
the difference, in other words, between investing and specu- 
lating. By common consent, the latter operation promises 
perhaps greater rewards more rapidly, but, by the same 
token, proportionately greater risks are involved. “Quick 
money,” it is said, can be made in Wall Street, but don’t 
confuse such gambling with investing. 


IRONIC RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Commission appointed by Governor Dewey to survey 
the troubles of the Long Island Railroad has come up with 
a number of interesting recommendations. Among them: 
that an increase of 20 per cent in commuter fares be 
granted; that fares be subject only to the approval of pro- 
posed new management of a “Transit Authority,” and not 
the Public Service Commission or the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; that the Railroad’s debts to the State be “ad- 
justed” (i.e., cut); eliminate all future real estate taxes; and 
scale down tax arrears and liens. Granted such conditions 
and several others, the Commission feels the Long Island 
might be able to get back on its feet. 

But how did it get so far off its feet? Because, for one 
thing, the Long Island Railroad did not get a single rate in- 
crease from 1918 until 1947! “The Railroad” was always a 
popular villain; no one particularly cared what happened 
to it or whether it made any money. As a result, over the 
years, its debt and troubles piled up into the tragic smash- 
ups in 1950. Now, with the Road broke, its equipment in 
a sad state, and the morale of its employees at low ebb, 
‘the need for a further rate increase is admitted; unfairly 
high taxation of the road is recognized. But now the Road 
would be run under a State body. Free enterprise, private 
management is out because they couldn’t keep going under 
conditions that even politicians are now anxious to remedy. 

There is an obvious object lesson in the history of the 
Long Island Railroad: Any railroad, any company must be 
able to make a reasonable profit or it goes broke. When the 
service or concern is essential, then the taxpayers must 
shoulder the load, and politicians instead of businessmen 
start doing the managing. 

Many Washington moves to make business profits the 
subject of ridicule and condemnation are not made by those 
who are ignorant of what can happen. They are smart 
enough to know that one way to socialize business and in- 
dustry is to make it go broke—then, as in the case of the 
Long Island, the Government, the politicians, step in. 


LEGISLATE FORTY-EIGHT HOUR WEEK 


Congress should enact a forty-eight hour week. 

This would mean a 20 per cent increase before imposing 
overtime penalties. 

No worthy worker, with his country facing such a crucial 
crisis, would object to increasing his productivity—and take- 
home pay, at normal rates. 

Arch-enemy is inflation. To fight it we must expand pro- 
duction, of both military and civilian needs. 

To accomplish this, the most effective step would be to 
produce more at the lowest possible cost. 

Stalin’s hope is that the United States will so vastly bal- 
loon its expenditures for aid to other countries and for un- 
limited armaments, that it will financially bust, bankrupt 
itself. 

Let's fool him. 

We have already mightily strengthened non-Communistic 
nations. 

We have already mightily strengthened our own defen- 
sive, military powers. 

We can accomplish much more by lengthening our work- 
week 20 per cent. 

This will inflict no hardship upon anyone. 

It will invaluably fortify our ability to meet, defeat our 
enemies. 

Congress: Forthwith legislate a forty-eight hour work 
week. —B. C. Forses. 





HEALTHY MANAGEMENT REACTION 


Forses knows that its January 1 Annual rating of the 
capabilities of major corporations puts our neck way out. 
Companies with low scores—or reasonably high scores that 
are lower than a competitor’s—are apt to be mad; our sources 
of information can sometimes be wrong; mistakes can oc- 
cur. All these things may affect a publication’s influence 
and affluence. But Forses pursues this project in the belief 
it is a valuable contribution to our free enterprise system, 
that encouraging managements occasionally to examine 
themselves is salutary to business and the country. 

Last year, brickbats and bouquets came from all sides; 
this year the reaction has been even greater (Readers Say, 
pg. 6). And the most heartening aspect of the response has 
been the enthusiasm of most executives for the entire proj- 
ect. Instead of picking at minor points because of resent- 
ment of a specific score, most top executives have either 
offered greater information for the next year or supplied 


more explanation of seeming weakness in a spirit of helpful-’ 


ness. Cant and cavil have been the exception. 

The response of the heads of companies, whose regimes, 
in effect, are given a “report card” marking, has demon- 
strated the broad-gauge awareness that the conduct of their 
business is important to the future of all business, not just 
to their own employees, their own stockholders, or their own 
customers. A far cry, indeed, from Commodore Vanderbilt's 
classic response of yesteryear that “the public be damned.” 
It takes a genuinely big man to run a big business, and big 
men don’t resent criticism. If the criticism is justified, they 
act upon it, and if it is the result of error or a lack of in- 
formation, they helpfully try to set the facts straight. 

The number of narrow minds and little men in the big 
places of the business world is rapidly diminishing. 


Forbes 
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HISTORY REPEATS 


It seems strange to be reminding 
some Americans, but the Fair Deal 
formula in war and peace remains the 
same as when first enunciated by the 
late Harry Hopkins: “Spend and spend, 
tax and tax, elect and elect.” 

Current aim of the President and his 
cohorts is to bludgeon through as heavy 
appropriations as possible for “defense,” 
then confront Congress with an “or 
else” on taxes. Every bureaucrat who 
has been in a soft spot in a “peace” 
agency is maneuvering frantically to 
get his agency classified as “defense” 
in its purposes, or to find one that has 
been lucky enough to be brought in 
under the covers. 

Odds are very much with the Presi- 
dent and his crowd. Congressmen 
(“conservative” or not) have fallen for 
this ruse in all but two of the last 21 
years, very likely will again. Having 
helped cause inflation through their 
huge appropriations, these same Con- 
gressmen then will vote to slap on “con- 
trols,” which are useless in keeping 
prices down. Covering Washington 
these days is just like watching an old 
western plot make a television re-run. 
Only thing that changes is the char- 
acters—and they look and talk suspici- 
ously like the ghosts of yesteryear. 


CHANGING THEIR TUNE 


A sign-of-the-times you don’t want to 
oerlook is how many good Democrats, 
who formerly sneezed every time Tru- 
man got pepper in his nose, now are 
tying to make a record of opposition 
to him—likely with an eye out for the 
next election. 

Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney (D.- 
Wyo.), for instance, was most critical 
of the President’s economic message to 
Congress. He saw in it the same evi- 
dences of spend and spend, tax and tax. 
Heretofore, O’Mahoney did not mind 
such a program, apparently. 

Representative Francis Walter (D.- 
Pa.), a Fair Dealer of long standing, 
actually reared up recently and criti- 
tized the Department of Justice for hav- 
ig the nerve to want to indict a 
friendly witness” before the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities, 
who confessed his former perjury. 

Incidentally, no less than 100 Con- 
fessmen tried to get on the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 

is time, a far cry from several years 
*g0 when Speaker Sam Rayburn had to 

































































get down on his knees and promise all 
kinds of help to any man who would 
take it after Martin Dies’ resignation 
under fire. This shows how much the 
tide has turned among politicos, who 
are always looking ahead to try to take 
advantage of a trend they sense. 

Representative Henry D. Larcade Jr., 
(D.-La.), who never before has opened 
his mouth against the Administration, 
recently issued a blast against the De- 
partment of State’s tariff and trade pol- 
icies. 

And Representative Thomas J. Lane 
(D.-Mass.) has issued a blast against 
the Administration’s handling of stock- 
piling, pointing out some tragic blun- 
ders as these relate to stockpiling wor- 
sted fabric. 

None of these things, by itself, is of 
earthshaking significance. But, taken 
together, they show the new spirit of 
independence of the President preva- 
lent among the Democrats. These men 
will remain Democrats, but they know 
they are going to have to go to the 
people in two years—and they don’t 
want anyone to accuse them of okaying 
Truman’s program, although they prob- 
ably will vote for everything he asks. 


NON-CONTROLLING CONTROLS 


Rent “control” didn’t work so weil 
for about a million tenants in 1950, ac- 
cording to a report issued here by 
Housing Expediter Tighe E. Woods. 

Averaging 18.2 per cent above pre- 
vious rent ceilings, adjustments were 
granted to more than 85 per cent of all 
landlords who petitioned for them, 
Woods said. Number of increases 
granted by local rent offices were at an 
average rate of more than 4,000 each 
work day in December. 

Considering that only 7,500,000 units 
are subject to rent control now, and 
only 15 per cent of the increases are 
being disallowed, it seems silly to pay 
out millions of dollars maintaining a 
rent control administration—but seem- 
ingly silly bureaus are the rule, rather 
than the exception, in Washington. 


REWARDING THE FAITHFUL 


“Lame Ducks” and other former good 
Fair Dealers who left the Congress are 
limping back to roost in one way or 
another. 

Former Congressman Stephen Pace 
(D.-Ga.), who spent most of his time 
on the Committee of Agriculture carry- 
ing the Fair Deal ball, has been ap- 
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pointed a director of the Central Bank 
for Cooperatives. 

One-termer John R. Walsh (D.- 
Ind.), who was knocked off handily by 
the Republicans in November, was 
slated to be elected president of the 
American Federation of Government 
Employees (AFL) at a fat salary, with 
strong labor (and Fair Deal) backing. 
If by some chance he isn’t rewarded 
here, Lame Duck Walsh can be ex- 
pected to turn up elsewhere, since he 
was a faithful servant of the labor lead- 
ers and the President in the 81st Con- 
gress. 


ANOTHER PROBE? 


Watch out for some more pressure 
to investigate the present (and past) 
personnel of Federal Communications 
Commission. Intermittently, some Con- 
gressman puts an insert in the Record, 
indicating a gathering interest in the 
former activities of this vital agency. 


GI BONANZA 


Year or so ago, when a huge “divi- 
dend” on GI insurance was paid out, 
it had a definitely bouncing effect on 
retail sales and the economy generally. 
Now, first payments on a new National 
Service Life Insurance policy dividend 
payment are being scheduled for 
March. The amount veterans get this 
time will be about one-third the aver- 
age amount before. This dividend cov- 
ers period from 1948 through 1950 and 
not nearly as many veterans will get the 
gravy. 

Approximate amount of money to be 
distributed hasn’t been announced, but 
likely it will not run over $450,000,000. 


BUREAUCRATIC BOOM 


Business was never so good for So- 
cial Security Administration as it has 
been since January 1. Issuance of new 
cards (to persons newly covered) and 
of duplicates (to those once covered, 
then uncovered and now in covered oc- 
cupations again) and queries on who's 
eligible have kept S.S. officials jumping 
throughout the nation. 

It will be some time before the 
agency can give out exact figures as to 
number of new workers covered under 
the new legislation, because many in- 
dividuals can choose whether they want 
to be covered or not, S.S.wise. Congress 
definitely will not revise the law this 
year, as many influential legislators had 
hoped when the latest hodge-podge bill 
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was passed. Fiscal and military snafu, 
combined, will make it impossible for 
legislators to worry about S.S. If you 
aren't covered now, you have another 
very long wait. 


GOVERNMENT HISTORIANS 


A new writers’ project—but quite un- 
like the old WPA deal—is in the works 
under White House aegis. President 
Harry Truman has ordered an agency 
constructed to keep an accurate histori- 
cal record of the present world crisis 
so that the free peoples can be pro- 
tected against Communist “falsehoods” 
and distortions. 

White House says the project is 
purely non-partisan and that no “vast 
writers’ project is in prospect. James W. 
Fesler, 39-year-old Professor of Politi- 
cal Science at the University of North 
Carolina, has been employed on a tem- 
porary basis as a consultant, to direct 
building of the staff of writers. 

Agencies like this one generally start 
off modestly, but in a few years it per- 
haps will have divisions, sub-divisions, 
field offices, accountants, a few air- 
planes so that big shots can “coordin- 
ate” the work, and, eventually, maybe 
even a Congressional investigating com- 
mittee, with a full, high-paid staff, to 
investigate its activities. That’s how bu- 
reaucracy works. If it gets important 
enough, the bureau will have to change 
its name, or split up into two groups, 
each of which will strive to outgrow 
the other. 


CABINET CAPERS 


Some idea of the differences in Tru- 
man’s cabinet and junior cabinet about 
basic matters can be seen in the swift 
manner in which Secretary of Labor 
Maurice L. Tobin came out against a 
suggestion to lengthen the work-week 
to 48 hours. The suggestion was made 
by Under Secretary of Defense Robert 
Lovett, Jr., who can see the handwrit- 
ing on the manpower wall. 

There are a few administrators in the 
Executive Branch who aren’t chained 
to organized labor’s program for con- 
quest, but, like Lovett, they generally 
find themselves smothered with criti- 
cisms as soon as they make a sensible 
suggestion. 


WORD OF ADVICE 


Bert Andrews, the chief of the New 
York Herald Tribune Washington Bu- 
reau, who turned down the post of pub- 








licity director of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee last year, recently told 
the Pennsylvania Council of Republican 
Women why. Speaking at Harrisburg, 
Pa., he said that it was because of the 
“three-headed” public relations system 
the Republicans now have. 

The Republican National Committee, 
the Senate Republican Campaign Com- 
mittee, and the House Republican 
Campaign Committee, he declared, are 
three separate outfits “and each does 
very little speaking to the other one. 
I think it’s terrible.” 

“In this three-headed outfit some are 
more interested in preserving their pay- 
rolls and their own jobs than in the Re- 
publican Party,” Mr. Andrews asserted. 
He said that by contrast the Democrats, 
with the help of the Federal Govern- 
ment, have “the most powerful propa- 
ganda machine in the world,” and can 
“blanket the criticism” with some fav- 
orable news dug up here or there. 

“No business in the world would con- 
done the Republican publicity setup,” 
the speaker declared. 


WORD TO THE WISE 


Secretary of Commerce Charles Saw- 
yer has cracked down on the practice 
some bureaucrats have of using two 
pages to say nothing in a letter, or 
memo. Noting that his underlings oc- 
casionally prepare letters for his signa- 
ture “containing two pages of double 
talk, but no answer,” he directed his 
aides to: (1) Read carefully the incom- 
ing letter. (2) Answer the questions in 
the letter; if no answer can be given, 
explain why. (3) Keep the reply to 
one page. (4) Avoid the use of gobble- 
dygook. 


LIBELOUSLY SPEAKING 


Don’t hold your breath until the Sen- 
ate acts on the suggestion of former 
dentist, now Senator, Leslie Hunt (D.- 
Wyo.), who has introduced a bill to 
strip Congressmen of their immunity 
from libel on speeches delivered in the 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

This suggestion was opposed by Sen- 
ator Joseph McCarthy (R.-Wis.) and 
94 other Senators, and all but one or 
two Representatives. No one who has 
any idea of how Senators and Repre- 
sentatives (like Kefauver) frequently 
must name names and call the turn in 
ferretting out criminals, and also in get- 
ting partially at the truth by assailing 
bureaucrats, would want any man to be 


sued who is trying to do these meritori- 
ous things. Senator Hunt should go 
back and read some of the debates on 
the Constitution—delivered some 165 
years ago—before he comes up with a 
suggestion that was considered care- 
fully and laughed out of the original 
Continental Congress. 


PRICE-WAGE FREEZE? 


By the time you see this in print, 
the Administration’s full-scale plan for 
freezing prices and wages may well be 
on the news tickers. 

Charles Wilson, director of the Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization, and the 
President, in mid-January told both Mi- 
chael DiSalle, price controller, and 
Alan Valentine, economic stabilizer, to 
bring out a plan for quick use. It may 
be off the planning-boards by February 
1, set to go into being then or within 
a month. It will be an overall plan, but 
won't work any better than any other 
plan can work in this confused and 
complicated economy. 


BENEVOLENT UNCLE 


The $7 billion earmarked in the 
budget for foreign military and eco- 
nomic assistance probably won't be the 
last. For plans to rearm Europe are put- 
ting a new burden upon its economy. 
While greatly bolstered by Marshall 
Plan dollars, most countries are not yet 
in a position to undertake large-scale 
rearming, or are afraid to try for rea- 
sons of internal policy. So Uncle Sam 
will again come to the rescue. 

England is a case in point. Suspen- 
sion of the Marshall Plan now seems a 
bit too premature. While all economic 
indexes seemed to point to a remark- 
able recovery, her basic situation was 
precarious. While building up her dol- 
lar and gold reserves mainly through 
American purchases of raw materials 
and manufactured goods, she did not 
continue to import those materials 
which would help her continue to ex- 
port manufactured products and build 
up her own economic structure. 

Now she’s in the position of having 
to go into the world market and put- 
chase raw materials at greatly inflated 
prices in order to fulfill her interna- 
tional military obligations and to main- 
tain her civilian economy. She bene- 
fited from the rising price level last 
year, will suffer from it this year. A lot 
of other countries are in the same leaky 
boat. Watch for the U.S. to bail them 
out. 
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REARMAMENT QUICKENS 


Production will continue to expand 
this year under the impact of defense 
spending. Such expenditure is expected 
to hit an annual rate of about $50 bil- 
lion, or approximately $30 billion high- 
er than has been laid on the line in 
recent months. Award of government 
contracts is accelerating, and the pinch 
in materials is getting sharper. 


BEGINS TO PINCH 


Government take of vital items is 
starting to hamstring many manufac- 
turers. Look at autos. Metals shortages 
are forcing carbuilders to plan a cut- 
back of some 25-30% in the next few 
months. Even so, this is lighter than 
anticipated. However, auto men are 
troubled by the lack of defense orders 
to take up the slack, are worried about 
keeping their labor force intact and 
busy. 


..- BUT NOT TOO HARD 


It’s through such curtailment of civil- 
ian operations that defense workers 
needed will be gotten and materials 
saved. Transition will be hard, but 
probably not as tough as it was in the 
post-Pearl Harbor years. We've got 
more know-how. Remember, existing 
materials shortages should be judged 
relative to the record-breaking demand 
for them. While civilian output won’t 
register another 1950 performance, it 


should underwrite a creditable year in 
1951. 


RETAILERS LEARY 


While anticipating record dollar vol- 
ume in 1951, retailers are fearful of de- 
pletion of purchasing power through 
rising prices. They don’t expect a cor- 
responding increase in unit sales. Re- 
plying to a National Retail Drygoods 
Association survey, 31% of the pollees 
looked for dollar gains between 1% and 
5%. An additional 34% guessed a hike of 
6% to 10%. The rest ranged from no 
gains up to 11%. Soft lines should chalk 
up the greatest volume. Two biggest 
problems facing retailers: personnel and 
Prices. 


FARMERS OPTIMISTIC 


An expected 10% boost in farm prod- 
uct prices should hike farmers’ income 
to a record $30.6 billion this year. Ex- 
panded acreage, good weather, could 
enable greatly expanded production. 
Meantime, production expenses may 


The BUSINESS Pipeline 


rise about 6% to nearly $20 billion. Out- 
look for most commodities is favorable, 
and farmers’ financial position should 
improve, thereby making the future of 
rural trade extremely bright. 


GROCERS BUSY 


Retail food buying continues strong, 
but there are no hoarding rushes, re- 
port food distributors. Stockpiling by 
consumers, supplemented by higher 
prices, is reason behind retail store 
gains. Purchases by chains, supermar- 
kets, and independents is also higher 
than in same period last year, largest 
rise being in the grocery department. 
Tradesmen don’t expect to hold all of 
this volume boost in months to come, 
however. 


RUEFUL RAILROADS 


Familiar bogey of higher costs is 
forcing the railroads to approach the 
ICC with hat in hand. This time they 
want a $470 million (6%) rate rise to 
help offset a $283 million jump in cost 
of fuel and supplies since July, 1949, 
and a $138 million hike in wages. 


STATE OF THE STATES 


The call for thrift in government fea- 
tured most of the opening sessions of 
the 44 state legislatures meeting this 
year. According to a Commerce Clear- 
ing House study, overhauling of tax 
systems and state government organiza- 
tions occupied much of the administra- 
tive sections of Governors’ speeches. 
Most states had “little Hoover Reports” 
on tap. But emphasis upon require- 
ments for state civil defense operations 
may prevent the realization of limita- 
tion on state taxation. 


BUILDING BOOM 


Extent of the 1950 construction 
boom can be seen in an F. W. Dodge 
report on 37 states east of the Rockies. 
The total expenditure was $14.5 billion, 
a whopping 40% increase over 1949 fig- 
ures. In terms of comparative gain, 
residential building was up 59% for a 
total of $6.7 billion. Non-residential 
awards totaled $5.1 billion, a 42% rise. 
Public and private works, and utilities, 
totaled $2.5, a 4% increase. 


MORTGAGE NOTE 


Home owners also broke all records 
in mortgage payments during 1950. Ac- 
cording to the U. S. Savings and Loan 
League, they repaid $3.6 billion, 57% 
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more than in the previous peak year of 
1949. The League also enjoyed its big- 
gest annual volume of mortgage lend- 
ing, to the tune of $5.2 billion. 


TEXTILE TIP 


Bright future for the Mountain and 
Pacific Coast states as a wool textile 
and clothing center is forecast by The 
Wool Bureau. Per capita consumption 
of wool in the seven states of Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California, Arizona, Nev- 
ada, Utah and Idaho is already greater 
than in any other given region. The 
Pacific Coast area is now the second 
largest producer of womens’ suits and 
coats, and one of the ten largest in 
men’s clothing. 


DOWN TO THE SEA 


Last year was the first post-war year 
in which the privately owned merchant 
fleet did not continue to grow. In fact, 
it declined by 29 ships of about 235,- 
000 deadweight tons, due primarily to 
scrapping of old vessels and _ sales 
abroad of less efficient types. Moreover, 
only 48% of all U.S. foreign trade was 
carried in American ships in 1950, a 
20% drop from the 1946 peak of 68%. 
Most serious decline occurred in the 
percentage of trade carried in dry cargo 
vessels. Approximately 76,000 officers 
and men are now employed, about 50% 
of the number working in 1946. 


MUTUALS MOUNT 


Again setting new highs, the nation’s 
mutual funds as of December 31, 1950, 
held over $2.5 billion in assets, a $557 
million boost over the previous year. 
The number of shareholders increased 
almost 100,000, to hit the 939,000 
mark. Sales of new shares were $519 
million, compared with $386,000, in 
1949. Net increase of $238 million in 
sales, however, was less than 1949's 
total of $278 million, as the trend of 
redemptions shot upward. Sharehold- 
ers got dividends totaling more than 
$151 million, a $51 million jump. 


RUBBER STRETCHING 


World supply of new rubber is ex- 
pected to hit nearly 2.8 million long 
tons, according to president John L. 
Collyer of The B. F. Goodrich Co. His 
forecast is predicated upon no interfer- 
ence with production and shipment of 
crude rubber from the Far East. Of this 
total, 1.8 million tons will be crude, 
940,000 tons man-made, of which 880,- 
000 will be produced in the USS. 


GUNS AND / OR BUTTER? 


Most industries produce one or the other, 
but steel is being asked to make both 


LONG ACCUSTOMED to weighty prob- 
lems, the steel industry is today facing 
the knottiest in its battle-scarred 90- 
year history. Pressured by the threat of 
government interference, stee] men are 
expanding steel-making capacities far 
beyond the limits of economic safety. 

With annual capacity now well over 
104 million tons—with an additional 11 
million in the works—the industry is be- 
ing jockeyed into increasing capacity to 
120,000,000 tons by 1952. In fact, gov- 
ernment planners think 130,000,000 
tons won't be too much for future de- 
mand. Steel men disagree. When gov- 
ernment planners accuse them of “hav- 
ing no faith in the future prosperity of 
America,” they point to the 28% expan- 
sion of the industry during the last 
decade, to the additional 10% being 
planned, and ask if this is evidence of 
unpatriotism and sluggishness. 

“The Washington school of thought,” 
says Armco Steel Chairman Charles R. 
Hook, “starts with the argument that 
the armament program must remain in 
a state of high gear for years. It pro- 
ceeds to conclude that America must 
simultaneously provide a big gun and 
a big butter economy.” 

Assistant Secretary of the Interior C. 
Girard Davidson truculently answers 
that “Steel is so vital to our full em- 
ployment and our growing economy, as 
well as to our preparedness program, 
that the country cannot stand idly by 
while we suffer from a lack of steel. 


Harris & Ewing 
AGRICULTURE’S BEAN: 


Public interest requires that we take 
every possible step to get the expanded 
steel capacity we need. A conservative 
estimate of the capacity needed at the 
end of ’52 is about 120 million tons. 
We should add another 5 to 10 million 
for defense.” 

“An estimate,” snorts U. S. Steel 
president Ben Fairless, “is only a silk- 
hatted word meaning ‘guess’.” 

“It’s time the steelmakers faced eco- 
nomic realities and raised their sights,” 
retorts Secretary of the Interior Chap- 
man. 

Queries Charles M. White, president 
of Republic Steel: “Do you remember 
the hue and cry for steel for freight 
cars in ’47 and ’48? It was alleged that 
the needs were so great that the car 
builders would be running full for five 
or ten years. Yet, in 49 they ran out of 
orders—and it took a war to get order 
books full again. And how about the 
great governmental pressures which 
were exerted two years ago to get ‘es- 
sential’ steel for the now defunct Lus- 
tron Corporation? Don’t forget that in 
1939 the TNEC (Temporary National 
Economic Committee) criticized the 
steel industry for being overbuilt.” 

Says Defense Production Authority 
Administrator W. H. Harrison: “The 
forces of expansion and improvement 
in industry and commerce are so dy- 
namic, the needs for defense so press- 
ing, that we should think of steel ex- 
pansion as a steady program that will 
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go on despite the many risks involved.” 

“the steel supply will be tight,” 
says Fairless. 

“—only until such time as increased 
supply can be made available,” insists 
Harrison. 

Who's right and who’s wrong? No- 
body knows for sure. Maybe in 1965— 
if 65 turns out to be a “normal” year 
(whatever that is)—we'll know. Then, 
if steel mills are pouring hot met- 
al at a 117,000,000-ton-per-year clip 
(roughly 90% of a 130 million capac- 
ity), government’s stand today will 
have been vindicated. But if output is 
in the vicinity of 95,000,000 tons or 
less, the steel industry—if it can lift it- 
self from the grave—can croak “I told 
you so.” 

Meanwhile, a decision must be made. 
A vital, important decision that will af- 
fect every American—taxpayer or no. 

The government’s arguments lean 
heavily on the prognostications of Louis 
H. Bean, a U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture statistician who gained national 
fame in *48 by accurately predicting 
the outcome of the presidential elec- 
tions. Back in *47, Bean appeared be- 
fore a Senate committee studying the 
problems of small business, showed 
with text and charts that the steel in- 
dustry had not expanded in pace with 
the times, that the welfare of the farm- 
er and the bogey of “full employment” 
was directly connected with steel pro- 
duction. Capacity in the early ’50s, con- 
cluded Bean, should be around 130,- 
000,000 tons. 

Bean’s premises, arguments, charts, 
and conclusions have been violently at- 
tacked by steel spokesmen. Asks Brad- 
ford B. Smith, U. S. Steel economist: 
If farm income depended so directly 
on steel production, why then did the 
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115,000,000 TONS A YEAR IS ENOUGH” 


U.S. subsidize the farmer with price 
supports and other gratuities? If Bean 
was right, Smith figures the steel indus- 
try should have been the beneficiary. 
Bean flounders considerably in attempt- 
ing to hang the responsibility for full 
employment on the steel industry. Like 
many a planner who oversimplifies 
complex equations, Agriculture’s §stat- 
istician tied himself into a figurative 
knot explaining away *47’s full employ- 
ment while the steel industry operated 
well under peak capacity. Bean’s con- 
clusions showed that if people would 
only act the way Bean feels they 
should, a substantial shortage of steel 
would have developed overnight, ac- 
companied by a concommitant short- 
age of jobs. Neither of these occurred. 

In spite of these shortcomings, how- 


INTERIOR SEC’Y CHAPMAN: 


ever, Bean did predict in ’47 that steel 
production in ’50 should be a minimum 
of 100,000,000 tons; this figure was also 
attacked vociferously by steel men, 
with Wilfred Sykes—now executive 
chairman of Inland Steel (and presi- 
dent in °47)—estimating *50’s produc- 
tion would be somewhere around 76 
million tons. But last year the mills 
turned out 97,000,000 tons—and the 
demand was for Bean’s 100,000,000. 
All of which looks bad for the steel- 
industry guessers. But neither Bean nor 
Sykes forsaw Korea, nor ’50’s abnormal 
boom in appliances, automobiles, rail- 
road equipment and farm implements. 
Last July steel production was down be- 
low 80%, and there was nothing in the 
wind to indicate it would jump to 103% 
levels before the end of the year. When 
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Korea cracked in June, however, every 
two-bit consumer of steel grabbed all 
the steel he could afford to lay his 
hands on. Last quarter’s peak demand 
was not due to military orders—but 
came from the same consumers who 
were playing hard to get in June and 
July. Fair conclusion: there’s a lot of 
steel in them thar attics. 

Just when it seemed that steel had 
lagged on its expansion, General Mot- 
ors’ C. E. (“Engine Charley”) Wilson 
took to the podium, roundly criticized 
the industry for not having “enough 
confidence in our country and _ its 
growth.” Now GM’s Wilson is no gov- 
ernment bureaucrat, and when non- 
bureaucrats heard one of their own de- 
nounce the steel industry it resolved 
whatever doubts they might have had 
on the need for more steel. The steel 
industry, indeed, must be asleep at the 
blast furnace. 

Wilson (along with other automotive 
experts) had anticipated a steel short- 
age, pointed out that his industry had 
increased its capacity 2,000 times while 
steel was puffing and huffing itself to 
only eight times its 1900 size. There's 
nothing wrong with those figures, as far 
as they go. But babies grow like mad 
into youths, slow down afterwards. Had 
Wilson compared his industry’s expan- 
sion with that of steel since it was born 
(1860), he would have found a 10,000- 
fold expansion. 

GM and the other auto makers have 
turned out close to 30 million vehicles 
during the last five years. It’s highly 
doubtful they could have repeated the 
performance in the next five. For every 
hungrily-demanded car produced, sub- 
contractors picked up a goodly share of 
the expansion risks involved. Steel has 
no subcontractors—the industry itself 












takes it on the chin for every $20,000,- 
000 blast furnace stuffed into the gap to 
satisfy erratic customer demand. 

Again, Uncle Sam does not insist that 
every car produced in peacetime be 
matched by one in wartime plus a tank 
or other military vehicle. For the auto- 
mobile industry and most others (ex- 
cept steel), it’s either guns or butter. 
For steel, it’s guns and butter—100,- 
000,000 tons for peak peacetime con- 
sumption plus 20 to 30 millions addi- 
tional for strictly military purposes. Be- 
tween 1945 and 1954, steel expansion 
plus modernization will equal that in 
the 20-year period from 1909 to 1929— 
if Washington has its way. 

“Where limitations and restrictions in 
the use of materials are found necessary 
because of the demands of the defense 
program, these should remain in force 
only until such time as increased sup- 
ply can be made available,” D.P.A.’s 
Harrison tells Forses. He does go on 
to say “that applies not to steel alone, 
but to other strategic materials.” But 
the government itself is keeping strate- 
gic copper and lead out of the country 
with prohibitive tarrifs, did little to im- 
prove the domestic zinc situation while 
taking tons of the metal from consum- 
ers hands, and doesn’t insist that the 
plastic industry replenish necessary 
benzene supplies that are taken from 
it for war-necessary synthetic rubber. 

The big question, then, is this: While 
the rest of our industries are on a 
strictly “guns” diet, what will happen to 
the superabundance of steel pouring 
from a 130,000,000-ton steel indus- 
try? Due to a hundred and one short- 
ages—including building materials, cop- 
per, electronic equipment, machine 
tools, etc.—non-essential buidings won’t 
go up, cars, refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, calculators, peacetime produc- 
tion machinery, and thousands of other 
steel-utilizing items won’t be produced. 
Who'll use the steel? The military? Dur- 





CAN WE HAVE GUNS ....+-+- AND BUTTER? 


ing the peak war years of 43 and "44 
it took a maximum of 50,000,000 tons 
to build—among other essentials—plants 
and ships that will still be serviceable 
five years from now. If this vast build- 
ing program were matched in the 130- 
million-ton era, we would still have 80,- 
000,000 tons of available steel for— 
what? 

Even if there were no restrictions on 
non-essential production, construction, 
and consumer purchasing, there would 
hardly be enough manpower to fabri- 
cate and produce both guns and butter. 
Right now we're at the bottom of the 
manpower barrel—with employment in 
the steel industry alone at 650,000. If 
the demand today were for only 10% 
more able-bodied steel workers the in- 
dustry would have to scrape the bottom 
of the barrel—this with our armed 
forces far, far from wartime strength. 


And to actually utilize—not produce— 
20 million tons of additional steel 
American industry would have to cough 
up 1.5 to 2.0 million workers to fabri- 
cate and cut it up. 

A further point: steel is durable. It’s 
becoming more and more so with every 
research day that passes. Last Decem- 
ber Westinghouse reported the develop- 
ment of a new stainless steel that has 
three times the wearing qualities of ex- 
isting alloys. Bearings, valve seats, 
springs, and other machine parts that 
have succumbed readily to corrosion 
and stress will “take it” with this new 
alloy. And as steels become more dur- 
able, scrap—which constitutes close to 
50% of a steel ingot—becomes harder 
to come by. Right now—today—scrap 
supplies are tight. What will feed to- 
morrow’s multiplying rolling mills? To 
maintain any given capacity, every ton 
of scrap that can’t be bought must be 
replaced with a ton of pig iron from 
hard-to-get ores and expensive-to-build 
blast furnaces. 

Scrap and manpower won't be the 
only items on the shortage lists either. 
Chrome, nickel, tungsten, cobalt, cop- 
per, lead, zinc, manganese are a few 
other raw materials in short supply. 
Many of these will have to travel sub- 
marine-infested waters to reach steel 
mills during time of war. During ’49, 
40% of our manganese was lugged from 
Africa and 27% from South Asia, while 
over 80% of steel-alloying chrome 
chugged its way here from the Eastern 
Hemisphere. And within a year or so 
high-grade iron ore will come via ocean 
freighter from Venezuela and Liberia. 
With steel production revved up, more 
and more of these raw materials will 
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have to fight their way to us from 
abroad. If they can't, steelmen must 
fall back on low-grade taconites or our 
almost depleted Mesabi ores—now run- 
ning well below the iron content of 
foreign workings. It will take five years, 
say they, to build Great Lakes shipping 
capable of transporting the large quan- 
tities of ores demanded by government- 
projected capacities. Ninety per cent 
of our lake bottoms are over 20 years 
old (8 are over 50), and only six ships 
have been built in the last five years. 
Even when the new Canadian high-ore- 
content fields come in a few years 
hence there'll be a shortage of ships to 
handle the precious ore. 

There are other handling difficulties 
in an industry that requires 4.1 tons of 
raw materials to make one ton of steel. 
To operate at a capacity of 110,000,000 
tons more than 155,000,000 tons of 
iron ore will be needed; 120,000,000 
tons of coal; 60,000,000 tons of scrap; 
216 billion gallons of fuel oil; and over 
560 billion cubic feet of natural gas. 
And on a 180-million-ton basis, an addi- 
tional 82 million tons of material will 
be required—enough to fill a freight 
train over 12,000 miles long. 

But suppose there were no materials 
problems, no shortages. Suppose the in- 
dustry were to lay plans within the next 
two years for 120- or 130-million-ton 
capacity by 1954. What will they plan 
to produce? Sheets and strip? Bars? 
Plates? Rolled sections? Production of 
sheets and strip has gone up 65% in 
the last ten years. Will this trend con- 
tinue? To plan within a short four-year 
space just what products will be de- 
manded ten or fifteen years from now 
is no small order. In the past, product 


demand gradually shifted and was 
gradually met—it took Jones & Laughlin 
15 years to slowly shift from heavy 
products to sheets and strip. It takes 
only a few months for a fabricator to 
set up machinery demanding certain 
types of steel products—but rolling mills 
don’t shift quite that quickly. 

Expanding 20 or 30 million tons 
within four years is tantamount to open- 
ing a hot-dog stand overnight—if the 
business is not there, you fold. But 
quick. One reason: a 20% expansion 
now costs as much as the total original 
cost of present equipment. With labor 
and materials prices on the rampage 
(since Jan. 1, ’50, zinc is up 79%, scrap 
47%, nickel 20%, silica brick 18%, iron 
ore 8%), steelmen estimate it will cost 
$300 for every ton of additional capac- 
ity within the next two years. Fifteen 
years ago (when mills were running at 
about 30% of capacity), it would have 
cost only $50. 

This is a big, big reason why steel 
men don’t want to find themselves out 
on a limb when demand slacks off. 
Strapped with such a costly investment, 
break-even points will soar. Steel men 
know they can’t operate for long at 
60% of capacity or less when it takes 
80% to keep their books in the black. 
With the government resenting every 
penny of steel profits, many companies 
don’t have the capital resources to pay 
through the nose for additional capac- 
ity. Jones & Laughlin had to borrow 
money from one of its customers—Gen- 
eral Motors. Although the tie-up is mu- 
tually beneficial, the fact remains that 
J.&«L. had to by-pass normal equity 
channels for its expansion. 

Venture capital for the steel industry 





BREAKDOWN OF MAJOR 
EXPANSION PLANS 
Here’s how the expansion ton- 
nages of the major steel producers 
shape up. Snapping at the bait of 
accelerated depreciation, they are 
revising plans almost daily: U.S. 
Steel jacked its proposed Morris- 
ville, Pa., capacity from 700,000 
to 1,800,000; National announced 
a new mill (1,750,000-ton cap.?) 
for Camden, N. J.; and tax cred- 
its and an RFC loan will prob- 
ably put a 1,000,000-ton plant in 

Connecticut. 


Announced 
Expansien 


Armco .. 480,000 
Bethlehem. . 1,600,000 
Inland 750,000 
Jones & 

Laughlin. 1,570,000 
National ... 750,000 
Republic .. 1,174,000 
Youngstown 

Sheet & 

Tube.... 950,000 
U.S. Steel .. 2,500,000 


Present 
Capacity 


4,330,000 
16,000,000 
3,750,000 


4,846,500 
4,750,000 
8,967,000 


4,250,000 
33,800,000 





9,774,000 80,693,500 


As we go to press, it would ap- 
pear that steel expansion will easily 
meet the government’s hoped-for 
mark of 120,000,000-ton annual ca- 
pacity. The government planners are 
looking for 130,000,000 tons by 1954. 











is too venturesome for the average 
stockholder’s blood. Says Bradford 
Smith: “No costly venture is ever un- 
dertaken by investors on the basis of 
facile trend projections indicating that 





“NO, BECAUSE .. . steelmen can’t pre- 
dict whether wire, plate or ingot capac- 
ity will be needed” 


“NO, BECAUSE. . . it would take five years to build the extra ore bottoms. 
Only six new ships, like Inland 20,000-ton ‘Wilfred Sykes’ have been built 


since 1945” 
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somebody might want the product over 
an undetermined period of time. In- 
vestors ask whether the customers will 
want it long enough, and badly enough, 
and in sufficient quantity to pay all the 
costs of providing it. Investors ask 
whether there are resources to finance 
it, manpower to make it, and materials 
to sustain its production; and whether 
there is competitive pressure to mod- 
ernize, expand, or contract production.” 

Expansion financing, therefore must 
come mainly from profits. During the 
four-year period from Jan. 1, °46, to 
Dec. 31, 49, the total net earnings of 
nine major producers came to $1,505,- 
000,000. In this same period, expansion 
and modernization® costs came to $1,- 
868,000,000—of which $1,718,000,000 
came from the profit cupboard. 

Expanding at a steep $300-per-ton 
clip into a white elephant is—to most 
steel men—a form of industrial suicide. 
The alternative: making way for govern- 
ment subsidized steel, a form of indus- 
trial homicide. Recent accelerated-de- 
preciation allowances are helping pave 
the way for plant expansions—but some 
steel men still think the industry may 
be on the road to ruin. If they’re right, 
this high-pressured expansion might 
well lead to the nationalization of 
an emaciated, impoverished industry. 
There would be no talk of monopolies 
then—and it would be up to the govern- 
ment to settle future strikes similar to 
those which have taken 30,000,000 tons 
of steel out of production during the 
last five years. 

In arguing the need for more steel, 
government officials point to the de- 
structive capacity of the atom bomb, 
which—indeed—is an excellent reason 
for having a spare supply of steel ca- 
pacity. But we, too, have the bomb, 
and we also have more current capacity 
than Russia and all her satellites put 
together (combined estimate: 35,000,- 
000 tons). Is the economic risk of gross 
over-expansion worth taking just to 
dodge a bit of belt tightening? 

Ben Fairless doesn’t think so: 

“, . . the steel supply will be tight— 
tight enough, probably, to cause con- 
siderable inconvenience in many indus- 
trial fields; but not tight enough, cer- 
tainly, to work any serious hardship 
upon our civilian economy, as long as 
available steel is used judiciously and 
effectively where it will be of the great- 
est advantage to everyone.” 

Will it be hard guns, or soft butter? 
The question involves not only the fu- 
ture of the steel business, but the moral 
fiber of the nation itself. 


* No small item; Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube will replace 300,000 tons of steel- 
making ae not included in its 950- 
000-ton planned expansion. J.&L. will re- 
place 780,000 tons of obsolete equipment. 


RAILWAY MAIL: it must go through—but at whose expense? 


MAIL KALE 


How wou .p you like to live on a 1928 
break-even income? The nation’s rail- 
roads ask this question of the I.C.C. as 
their 1947 petition for mail pay in- 
creases comes up for action. 

Legally stuck with the mail carrier 
job, American railroads claim they are 
working for 1928 wages. Three years 
ago they got a blanket 25% interim in- 
crease—just a letter in a sackful com- 
pared with increased mail handling 
costs. Said C.B.&Q. prexy H. C. Mur- 
phy to the I.C.C.: “If rates fixed by the 
I.C.C. 22 years ago accurately reflected 
then prevailing costs, obviously the 25% 
increase falls far short of labor and ma- 
terial costs today.” What Class I rail- 
roads are asking for: a whopping 155% 
increase. Too much? New England 
roads claim they need a minimum 245% 
increase to break even on mail. 

Midst the wild flurry of statistics and 
percentages, indisputable key fact is 
that handling costs have highballed up- 
ward, unit revenues stood still. Passen- 
ger deficit in 49 soared to a record $649 
million, most of it out of “head-end” 
traffic. Biggest head-end item: mail. 

Particularly in the hole—and vocal 
about it—are Eastern roads. New York 
Central top-dog Gustav Metzman says 
his road lost more than $49% million on 
head-end traffic in 49 alone. Carriers 
with short hauls and congested termin- 
als, like Boston and Maine, feel a spe- 
cial pinch in carrying the letterbag. 
Says B.&M.’s Sughrue: “With New 
England railroads getting only about 1% 
return on investment, they simply can- 
not afford to go on taking substantial 
out-of-pocket losses for mail service.” 
B.&M.’s point: mail must pay its share 
of the region’s special labor and main- 
tenance problems. Sample item: B.&M. 
alone has 1,180 bridges in 1,723 miles 
of track. 
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Making their pitch to the I.C.C., the 
carriers hope to get in a good word with 
the public too. As one RR exec put it: 
“The public takes railroad mail service 
for granted. People have come to think 
of the railroads as going on like a river.” 
Too many people think that mail pay 
is just gravy for the roads, like air mail 
“subsidies.” Quite the contrary, empha- 
sizes a B.&M. spokesman. Under pres- 
ent rate schedules, railroads are sub- 
sidizing the postal service. 

Summed up C.B.&Q.’s Murphy: “The 
railroads are required by law to trans- 
port the mail. The mail should bear a 
fair share of the costs. We are asking 
only such reasonable increases in mail 
pay as are justified by increased costs 
of conducting the service.” Best guess 
on the outcome: I.C.C. will grant some 
increases, but not enough to cover all 
mail costs. 


HOT IDEA 


Down 1 Nashville, Tenn., two enter- 
prising souls are determined to make 
electricity as a fuel a formidable com- 
petitor of coal, gas and oil in the field 
of heating. You don’t have to build a 
fire under a boiler with either gas, coal 
or fuel oil. Just pipe in the kilowatts 
and you can revise the temperature up- 
ward just as effectively and econom- 
ically. 

Brains behind this idea are A. C. 
Gibson and H. S. Evans of the Nash- 
ville Electric Service. 

Already they have gotten Babies 
Valet Service, a Nashville diaper laun- 
dry, to take out their coal-fired boiler 
and to generate all the hot water and 
steam needed for wash vats and for 
space heating. Evans believes it was 
the first such installation in the country. 

Gibson and Evans also designed an 
electric hot water and space-heating at- 
rangement at the local N. C. & S. L. Ry. 
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shops. For $20,000 the rail company re- 
placed the old coal-fired arrangement 
and is saving $12,000 a year. The Ten- 
nessee Central installed a similar ar- 
rangement at its shops for $15,000 and 
has reduced operating cost from $40,- 
000 to $12,000 a year. L. & N. Ry., the 
only remaining unsold railroad entering 
the city, is now considering the idea in 
pure self-defense. 

The Arcade Company—a covered 
market way in Nashville—has installed 
an electric hot water system for its 
barber, beauty shops, drug stores, eat- 
eries, etc. A large cheese plant in near- 
by Clarksville, Tenn., has also gone 
over to kilowatt heating. Evans is cur- 
rently concentrating on restaurants, says 
kilowatt-heating will be profitable for 
milk plants, dairies, feed mills and sim- 
ilar users of hot water in quantity. 

Chief objection to electricity as a 
competitive fuel is its supposed high 
cost. Gibson and Evans get around this 
by showing power users how to cut the 
cost by generating and storing heat in 
off-peak hours when the demand charge 
on electric consumption can be elimi- 
nated. They cite other cost-saving fac- 
tors such as elimination of fire risk, 
soot, and odors of other fuels. 

At the Babies Valet Laundry, for ex- 
ample, the hot water and steam boilers 
are two vertical cylindrical vessels. The 
hot water is used for washing, the steam 
for sterilization and drying as well as 
for space heating. Money is saved by 
electrically heating both these tanks at 
night during off-peak hours when the 
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power company load is at its lightest. 
This eliminates the demand charge that 
would be applied during the day. 

The boilers (called accumulators by 
the engineers) are of 3000- and 4500- 
gallon capacity. Water heated and 
steam generated are both stored for 
daytime use. Heavy insulation keeps 
the heat loss very small. 

With all other fuels, point out Gibson 
and Evans, a fireman or inspector has 
to be on the job during the heating. 
The electric system is entirely auto- 
matic and requires no labor at all. 

Costs at Babies Valet, for instance, 
run 80 per cent less than fuel oil. Busi- 
ness at Babies Valet has increased so 
fast under this new system the laundry 
will be compelled to increase its off- 
peak storage capacity in order to keep 
the demand charge entirely eliminated 
from its power bill. 


BLOODLESS 


‘SAFETY FILM 


KEEP YOUR EYE peeled for “A Closed 
Book,” a 26-min. safety film produced 
by the Farm Bureau Insurance Com- 
panies in cooperation with the National 
Safety Council. Many films on safety 
are replete with blood, mangled bodies, 
charts, and stacks of statistics. Nar- 
rators sound like the lonesome bleat of 
a long-buried corpse. 

The nearest approach to gushing 
blood and agonized moans in “A Closed 
Book” (title taken from warning on 
match-book covers), is a humorous 
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MILBURN STONE: 
handkerchiefs guaranteed 


street-crossing episode wherein a jay- 
walker is splashed with mud. In spite 
of its lack of gory dramatics, however, 
the film packs an emotional punch that 
is guaranteed to bring out handker- 
chiefs. 

Made by Chicago’s Wilding Produc- 
tions, Inc. (biggest non-Hollywood 
film-producing company), favored with 
seasoned actors and a good script, the 
film accents the psychologically nega- 
tive state of mind that results in acci- 
dents. The “preaching” is cleverly ac- 
complished through the character of 
audience-acceptable, “screwball” Doc 
Atwill (played by Milburn Stone, neph- 
ew of the late, great Fred), who loses 
his wife in the picture’s beginning 
through an off-stage automobile acci- 
dent (sound effects—one siren). Doc’s 
safety-first antics get into everybody's 
hair, result in a powerful denouement 
that puts to shame many a fumbling, 
million-dollar Hollywood ending. 

Except for picture credits, Columbus, 
Ohio’s $60,000,000 Farm Bureau Insur- 
ance Companies don’t come in for a 
single puff—and the word “insurance” 
isn’t once mentioned. The film is being 
offered free to schools, civic, business, 
industrial, and municipal groups. 


SLEEPER 


IN FOOTBALL parlance, John S. Meck 
is a “sleeper.” While the eyes of the 
public focused on the TV-supremacy 
scramble between RCA, Philco, Admi- 
ral, etc., Meck of John Meck Industries 
hugged the side lines, exploited every 
scrap of business coming his way. He 
got plenty. The ’50 scoreboard shows 
his company’s TV production just under 
that of DuMont, with close to 250,000 
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a wedding in spirit—but can the bride keep pace? 


units—Meck made, although not all 
Meck marked. 

The Plymouth, Ind., manufacturer 
broke off his sleeper role last April 
when he made a successful grandstand 
play for control of Scott Radio Labora- 
tories. Then everybody wanted to know 
who he was, where he came from, and 
how long he’d been around. 

Jovial, boyishly - enthusiastic Meck 
grinned and referred the curious to his 
drum-happy Chicago publicists. He 
himself was too busy getting world- 
famous Scott back on its feet to take 
time out to bow. 

When the 42-year-old boy wonder 
bought 31.4% of Scott for $260,000, the 
radio-phonograph company had known 
nothing but red in °48, ’49, and ’50 
(fiscal years ending May 31). Sales in 
‘50 had dropped a profitless $604,- 
900—kicked smack in the oscillator by 
the post-war demand for TV. Scott had 
attempted to back into the video busi- 
ness with a projection-type receiver, 
but succeeded only in projecting itself 
further into the red. 

Three months after Meck bought in, 
Scott introduced a complete, eye- 
appealing series of TV direct-view re- 
ceivers and radio-phonograph-TV sets. 
September first-quarter sales were 
$542,773, which hardly compared with 
the $79,232 sales figure for the previ- 
ous similar quarter, and almost equalled 
total 50 sales. Before parts and mate- 
rial shortages caught up with the gal- 
loping company, Meck - mesmerized 
Scott racked up October sales of $479,- 
509—14 times the figure for October, 
"49! 

Scott employment tripled, would 
have soared even higher had not Meck 
Industries taken over 100% of its chassis 
production and 25% of unit assembly. 
Although Meck Industries’ TV products 


have been in the low-price bracket, the 
company quickly broke into Scott-qual- 
ity form in turning out chasses and 
units. Scott production right now is 
about evenly divided between high- 
fidelity radio-phonograph combinations 
and TV units, with no thought of lower- 
ing Scott quality in a bid to broaden 
the company’s market. In fact, authen- 
tically-styled designs in the $1,000- 
1,500 retail bracket are now being read- 
ied for production (probably pleasing 
founder E. H. Scott, who lost control 
of the company in *45 and who now 
grows flowers in Vancouver, B. C., and 
sends helpful little notes to Meck). 

President Meck likes to think his two 
companies have had a “wedding in 
spirit,” which will result in the “salva- 
tion of a great name,” and permit Scott 
to grow. Both companies use the same 
sales organization and successfully 
share engineering talent. 

If the bride can keep up with her 
high-stepping, fast-traveling mate—John 
Meck Industries, Inc.—there’s no doubt 
that she'll blossom—but fast. Meck sales 
for 50 are in the vicinity of $13% mil- 
lions, whereas °49’s figures were only 
$4,316,856. In 1939, when John asked 
wife Gertrude to take down the sugar 
bowl and count their savings, John 
Meck Industries had only $900 to its 
name and no sign of a sale. 

When Chicago-born Meck got out 
of Armour Tech (now part of Illinois 
Inst. of Tech.) in 1980, he soon found 
his electrical engineering degree almost 
worthless. Engineers — and especially 
E. E.’s—were twelve for ten cents. Hav- 
ing been managing editor of the “Ar- 
mour Tech News,” Meck figured he 
was approximately qualified for the ad- 
vertising business, hooked himself up 
with a firm in which one Trudy Frey- 
tag was vice-president and production 
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manager, and which immediately set 
him on the track of electrical and elec- 
tronic accounts. No stick-in-the-mud, 
Meck made the most of his first job— 
he married Miss Freytag (now director 
and treasurer of Meck Industries) and 
learned more about electronics than 
his clients. 

In 1939 he kicked over the agency 
traces to make small phonographs and 
sound-system components in a small 
plant on Chicago’s north side. Two 
years later he moved his family and 
operations 90 miles southeast to Plym- 
outh, Ind. The Signal and Air Corps 
kept Meck Industries busy during the 
war making piezo electric quarts crys- 
tals (used in transmitters), and Meck 
kept the orders coming by voluntarily 
reducing his prices (six times). 

After the war, Meck decided there 
was room in the radio manufacturing 
business for somebody with a little 
moxie. He had plenty of it, and hus- 
tled his company into coming out with 


. the first post-war radio set, OPA-priced 


at $19.95. In making his bid for busi- 
ness, the brash young man correctly 
foresaw that the established companies 
would greedily tap bulging pocket- 
books with large, expensive units. 
Meck’s low-priced sets—under his own 
brand or that of Allied Stores—sold like 
hotcakes. He never met demand. 

Only three companies were making 
television receivers when Meck Indus- 
tries set up its first experimental video 
line. “You're a hot-shot, Meck,” advised 
his fellow radio manufacturers, “but 
stay out of television. You'll get 
burned.” 

He didn’t even get singed. When 
component-parts manufacturers couldn't 
make products to Meck’s satisfaction, 
his engineers drew up workable, low- 
cost designs to guide them—or the com- 
pany made the parts itself in its Peru 
or Argos, Ind., plants. Instead of set- 
ting up separate testing and production 
lines, Meck incorporated both in one 
straight-line operation — much to the 
amazement of a big-name TV manufac- 
turer whose company spent $500,000 
on a separate test-line installation. 

“When you haven't got that kind of 
money,” says the chubby hot-shot, “you 
have to use ingenuity instead. In this 
country, brains and guts and a lot of 
hard work can still make the slow-mov- 
ing boys—who use money as a substitute 
—look a little sluggish at times.” 

Meck turned out one of the lowest- 
priced lines in the country—a ten-inch 
receiver for less than $100—and stoutly 
insists his sets take less servicing than 
others on the market. He came out 
against adoption of the CBS auxiliary 
color adapter, later changed his mind 
with built-in circuits for CBS or elec- 
tronic color reception. 

As Meck’s TV production soared 
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during ’50, parts inventories were turn- 
ing over every 15 days. Production- 
wise, the company was living from hand 
to mouth—unwise during ordinary times 
and downright dangerous in periods of 
material and parts shortages. Prefer- 
ring to hold less of John Meck Indus- 
tries’ stock than have the company 
starved out of existence, Meck—through 
Otis & Co.— floated a 150,000-share 
issue last September for a much-needed 
$470,000 to bolster his inventories. The 
deal reduced his holdings from 73.9% 
to 53.9%, but put the company on a 
45- to 60-day inventory cycle. The 
speed with which the issue was snapped 
up tickled Meck pink (“I scare easy”), 
convinced him that “the Lord has a 
hand” in such things. Otis & Co. had 
a hand in it too, won a place for its 
executive veep Glenn R. Miller on the 
company’s board of directors. Evi- 
dently Meck doesn’t want to be quite 
so scared next time he goes looking for 
capital. 

Gazing into his private crystal ball, 
Meck sees the necessity for dealers’ 
establishing a “used-TV” business simi- 
lar to today’s used-car markets. Right 
now dealers offer little or no turn-in 
value on old sets. Meck feels that if 
this practice continues it will encourage 
the manufacture of low-quality video 
sets, because people will not be able to 
afford a new, expensive unit at periodic 
intervals. By building up a reliable 
used-TV business through offering sub- 
stantial turn-in values, Meck sees con- 
tinued production of high-quality video 
sets, a broader market for every dealer 
(plus increased service income), and a 
satisfied public. 

He needs no crystal ball, however, 
to diagnose the current dealer dilemma 
brought about through the strict credit 
restrictions of the Federal Reserve 
Board’s Regulation W. The required 25% 
down payment on all TV sets sold is 


knocking many a dealer financially out 
of focus: Meck believes Regulation W 
will waft half the dealers out of busi- 
ness. 

With the Federal Reserve Board 
temporarily threatening to put the 
brakes on meteoric Meck Industries, 
his attitude is understandable, though 
some might feel it slightly biased. Judg- 
ing from his record, though, no li] ole 
“W” will hold John S. Meck down. 
Not for long, anyhow. 


DRAFT DODGER 


WITH DRAFT-ELIGIBLE young men hold- 
ing off on buying suits because of shaky 
world situation and uncertain future, 
E. M. Kahn & Co., Dallas men’s store, 
is willing to gamble on prospect of cus- 
tomers going into service. Store en- 
courages sale of suits and topcoats with 
this proposition: Buy a suit or topcoat 
or both; if you're called for duty within 
a year after purchase of the garments, 
return them for credit or a cash refund 
—less one-twelfth of the price for each 
month which has elapsed since pur- 
chase. 


WESTWARD DOUGH 


WITH RECENT trends in U.S. industry 
towards Westward migration, the 
money markets are running into a pe- 
culiar (but not unhappy) dilemma. 
For at least ten years, a growing vol- 
ume of demand for investable funds 
has been beckoning investors to the 
provinces. 

From Phelps Witter, chairman of the 
Los Angeles Stock Exchange, and 
Douglas G. Atkinson, chairman of the 
Exchange at San Francisco, came last 
month’s plea for a merger of the two 
boards. “Advantages of the merger,” ac- 
cording to a joint statement, “would be 
to broaden markets for the public and 
for the securities of young and grow- 
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WHAT DO YOU 


(or your traveling representatives) 


USE FOR PAYING 


TRAVEL EXPENSES? 


Cash? — It's easily lost or stolen! 
Company Checks? — They may 
be inconvenient to cash! 


More and more business con- 
cerns make it a practice of 
furnishing their traveling repre- 
sentatives with National City 
Bank Travelers Checks—the safe, 
convenient and thoroughly 
dependable “travel currency.” 


These Travelers Checks, spend- 
able everywhere, are always 
ready money any day in the 
week, any hour in the day. They 
are safer than cash because if 
they are lost or stolen, full value 
is refunded. 


They cost so little; 75c for each 
$100. Issued in convenient de- 
nominations: $10, $20, $50, $100. 


Ask your ‘bank about them or 
send in the coupon below for fur- 
ther information about a special 
plan for safeguarding your travel 
funds, tailored to your needs. 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
TRAVELERS CHECK DEPARTMENT 
55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, NEW YORK 


Please send me information about the 
National City Bank Travelers Check pian 
for ‘‘Protected Travel Currency,’’ and show 
me how it can be made to fit in with our 
company’s needs. 


Company Name 


St. and No 





ing industries in the West. It would 
create a securities market better 
equipped to serve the expansion and 
growth which the future holds for 
Western industry.” 

Proposed consolidation of the West- 
ern exchanges strengthens the already- 
established pattern pioneered by Chi- 
cago’s year-old Midwest Stock Ex- 
change. On December 1, 1949, the 
“peripheral” Exchanges at Cleveland, 


St. Louis and Minneapolis-St. Paul 
closed their doors permanently, merged 
with the old Chicago Exchange. Mid- 
west Stock Exchange, the combine 
(tiny Minneapolis-St. Paul with only 19 
seats, St. Louis with 34 seats, Cleveland 
with 45 seats and the former 300-seat 
Chicago Exchange), now has 400 seats, 
lists 898 companies with 464 stock 
issues, has 505 member branch offices 
in 11 Midwestern states (as compared 





LABOR RELATIONS 


by LAWRENCE STESSIN 





A NEw pay is dawning. Even mo- 
ther-in-laws are getting a toothsome 
smile from manpower-hungry em- 
ployers on the prowl for more work- 
ers. The spreading shortage of help 
due to increased inductions and the 
stepped-up military program has 
spurred management to abandon 
old policies of “no relatives hired 
here” for the welcome mat for kin- 
folk of regular workers. In fact, the 
cousins, uncles, sisters and 
aunts of current job-hold- 
ers are fast becoming the 
major source of good man- 

’ power for most companies, 
Many companies are offer- 
ing cash bonuses to work- 
ers who recommend a 
close one for a job. 

On the practical side, 
however, here are some 
points to remember on the problem 
of hiring relatives: 

1. Conmar Products in Newark 
will not hire an employee for pro- 
duction work if he has a relative in 
the inspection department. If blood 
is really thicker than water, the in- 
spector might let faulty work of his 
kinfolk go by. 

2. Drake Bakeries’ angle: no rela- 
tive of a watchman or a guard will 
be hired. The guard might look the 
other way if a relative has taking 
ways and decides to walk off with 
some tools or products. In defense 
plants this prohibition is particularly 
advisable. A subversive relative might 
solicit important information from 
the guard or watchman (and it hap- 
pens). 

8. One company won't hire rela- 
tives of members of the personnel 
department. Feeling here is that 
plant people should not have a direct 
pipeline into an arm of the company 
where confidential records are kept. 





Cousins by the dozens 


Most companies do not permit 
persons related by blood to work in 
the same department. Some go fur- 
ther: Socony-Vacuum, for instance, 
does not permit relatives to work in 
the same division of the company. 
Exceptions are usually made for tem- 
porary or summer workers. 

Botany Mills won't permit related 
shop stewards and workers to be in 
the same department. Might cause 

favoritism. The same pol- 
icy, of course, applies to 
foremen-relative combines. 
Quite a few organiza- 
tions go by the closeness 
of kinfolk. For instance, 
Lipton Tea will not hire 
a husband-wife, child-mo- 
ther, father-son, sister-bro- 
ther combination. But 
cousins, in-laws, and the 
like, are welcomed with open arms. 

Some personnel departments pooh- 
pooh the dangers of hiring relatives 
in any combinations. Studebaker for 
years has bragged about its father- 
son teams and bases its good record 
of production and labor relations to 
this very policy. Sons are encouraged 
to come to work and be taught by 
their dads. 

Another company that encourages 
kinfolk hiring is Squibbs. Here, 
when youngsters finish school, they 
are encouraged to file applications 
with the company and they are given 
first crack at jobs that open up. 

One word of caution: If a worker 
recommends a relative—and you 
can’t hire him for some reason or 
other—be sure to tell the employee 
who did the recommending why the 
turn-down was made. Leaving the 
matter in the air—with only a refusal 
to the job-hunter—only causes resent- 
ment and rumors. 








with the 301 offices of NYSE members 
in the same area). 

In its first year of operations (De- 
cember 1, 1949 to December 1, 1950) 
Midwest upped volume of shares trans- 
acted to 18.6 million over the combined 
7.8 million total of the merging Ex- 
changes in 1949, increased dollar vol- 
ume from $197 million to $502 million. 
These figures represent a 137% jump in 
share volume traded and a record 154% 
expansion in dollar turnover. Also sig- 
nificant for Midwest expansion is the 
steady rise in price of its few available 
seats. From an initial level of $2,500 in 
December, 1949, seat prices have risen 
to $3,500 in July, 1950; to $5,000 last 
month. 

There is no doubt that the Mid- 
west Stock Exchange is mushrooming. 
“Where we would have been tickled 
to death to average a daily volume of 
50,000 shares,” observed Exchange 
President James E. Day, “we actually 
averaged 71,000 shares for 1950.” 
Declines in seat prices on the Los An- 
geles Exchange (from $7,500 in 1949 
to $5,000 in 1950) have been largely 
offset by advances in the Midwest and 
San Francisco Exchanges (Frisco’s 
rise: from 1949’s $8,000 to $9,500 at 
last report). A more vigorous capital 
dispersion policy by the NYSE would 
have performed yeoman service to the 
booming West. But, though there is 
considerable expansion west of Ho- 
boken, are Western Exchanges chal- 
lenging Wall Street—and does a grow- 
ing West mean a declining East? 

Compared with the 59-seat Los An- 
geles Exchange or the 67-seater at San 
Francisco, Chicago’s 400 seats (287 of 
which are held by member investment 
and brokerage firms, the rest by private 
individuals) are impressive. But it 
would be ridiculous to assert that they 
are a “threat” to New York’s 1,375 sold- 
out seats (less than 20% held by private 
individuals )—or that the 47 new 1950 
listings, bringing Chicago’s total listings 
to 464, will be the immediate future 
“challenge” to the 1,472 listings on 
Gotham’s big board. While the Mid- 
west jumped its volume of shares trans- 
acted some 9 million, to 18.6 million 
in 1950, the NYSE traded 464.9 mil- 
lion shares—232 million above 1949. 

From the facts emerge two conclu- 
sions. First, there is a Western bias in 
over-all U.S. economic expansion. Sec- 
ond, the rising trend in seat prices on 
the Midwest Exchange seems to reflect 
a growing need for a Chicago money 
market. While seats on the Midwest 
Exchange were moving from an initial- 
ly-too-low $2,500 to $5,000 in 1950, 
NYSE seats rose from $35,000 to 
$54,000 (when available at all). 

All of which, however, is no reason 
why at least three Stock Exchanges 
should not flourish across the nation. 
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Flattens Flats 

A new, light-weight, puncture-proof 
butyl tire tube holds air many times 
longer than natural rubber tubes and 
outlasts several sets of tires. Made in 
three layers with two puncture-sealing 
elements under the thread, the tire is 
made of special soft butyl which flows 
around nails or similar sharp objects 
and prevents loss of air. Intermediate 
layer resists tearing or enlargement of 
punctures, while the outer one provides 
superior air retention. Manufacturer 
claims that because of its light weight, 
tires equipped with the new tubes are 
easier to balance, easier riding because 
of its greater flexibility, cooler running 
and safer at any speed. (Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio.) 


Fiber Springs 
A new auto cushion and back seat 
unit utilizes Masonite Presdwood (an 
all-wood building material) stapled to 
coil springs and steel tubing. Especially 
prepared to employ non-critical war- 
time materials, the luxurious-appearing 
design also features a sound-proofing 
process called “flocking” which does 
away with scarce imported burlap: 
minute rust-preventing rayon fibers are 
adhered to springs, coils, etc., which 
normally are wrapped in burlap to 
deaden sound. (L. A. Young Spring & 

Wire Corp., Detroit, Mich.) 


Hot Foot Detector 


A simple, foolproof means of meas- 
uring hand and foot radiation for per- 
sonnel in areas where radioactive ma- 
terials are stored or used is called the 
“Beta-Gamma Checker,” pictured be- 
low. Employee simply steps on the foot- 
checker platform, placing his hands in 
the hand-checker pockets. Activated by 
automatic switches, the ray detector 
provides a Beta-Gamma count of the 
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palm and back. of each hand, as well 
as the feet of the employee. Registers 
and lights indicating excessive radiation 
are mounted at eye level behind a glass 
door in the 1,250-pound cabinet. (The 
Austin Co., Special Devices Division, 
19 Rector St., New York City 6, N. Y.) 


Jet Transport 


Pictured here is a new turboprop 
transport plane—more efficient than jet- 
propelled planes and comparable in 


speed—which promises to become the 
fastest thing in civilian air transporta- 
tion. Its two turboprop motors are bas- 
ically turbojet engines geared to a 
propeller. With a wingspan of over 91 
ft. and a fuselage length of 74 ft., plane 
has a fuel capacity of 1,550 gallons and 
a cruising speed of 310 mph. It fea- 
tures the only self-contained, contin- 
uous self-starting system for turboprop 
engines light enough to be efficiently 
airborne. Airline officials believe trans- 
port will soon be breaking transcon- 
tinental flying records right and left. 
(Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., 
San Diego, Calif.) 


Musical Cone 


A new, all-plastic harmonica for 
young musicians features an amplify- 
ing, cone-shaped horn that permits tone 
blending even for beginners. Hand 
movements over the molded-on hom 
produce violin sounds, tremolos, vi- 
bratos, cut-offs, mutes, pull-outs, and 
even train sounds. It is lightweight, 
strong, rust-free, and easily cleaned 
with soap and water. The instrument is 
38% inches long, contains 6 holes, 12 
reeds (1% octaves), and is tuned in the 
key of C. Added attraction: offers a 
pleasant surface to the lips in winter 
or summer—a feature lacking in the 
ordinary metal harmonica. (Magnus 
Harmonica Corp., 439 Frelinghuysen 
Ave., Newark 5, N. J.) 


Smear-proof Pen 
If you suffer from “splash-pen” hands 
—ink all over the palm and _ fingers 
every time you handle a pen—the new 
“Bankers Approved Pen,” featuring 
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ONE-HAND TACKERS 
ond STAPLER S=- 


WHETHER you tack up insulation, ceiling 
tile, displays or signs — fasten tags, line 
boxes for shipment, gaskets in refriger- 
ators — or assemble units in production — 
the Hansen Tacker is the answer to your 
problem. A model for every tacking job. 


SAVES TIME. Zip! Zip! Fast as 
you grip — Hansen drives two-pointed 
or single-leg tackpoints, straight in or 
clinched — in staple lengths up to 4”. 


SAVES STEPS. Hansen holds 84 to 
140 staples per loading. Reloads in- 
stantly. Catch on back of unit holds 
Spring for quick reloading. No back- 
tracking for tacks. 


SAVES MATERIALS. No wasted 
staples or tacks to step on or swallow. 
Every staple driven evenly, efficiently. 
No marring or hammer dents. 


PROFITS PILE UP when Hansen is 
used with its speed, easy operation and its 


ability to do 1001 tacking and fastening 
jobs — in all lines of industry. 





Put it to work for yu— REQUEST 
today! BOOKLET 


_ALL. HANSEN MFG.CO. 
j 5002 RAVENSWwoop 
CHICAGO 40, FLL. 























GROW YOUR OWN SALAD . .10 DAYS 


You can taste the results of this 
fascinating hobby. Plant Vita- 
Green seeds in your home—har- 
vest a salad crop in 10 days. A 
year’s supply, complete details. 
$1 pestpaid. 


GILBERT & COMPANY 
3535 H ENTERPRISE STREET, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 








it’s NEW 


Typing Corrections without Erasing! 


3 
os. c ape 
THE AMAZING NEW 
ERADIC ABLE TYPEWRITER R'BBON 


IT’S AMAZING 





For information write today to— 
202 East 44th Street, New York City 17 














“Paper-Mate” ink, will solve the prob- 
lem. Ink from pen’s ball-point dries 
immediately, is impossible to smear, 
and lasts for four months of every-day 
use. A simple click of the plunger and 
the retractable point disappears; an- 
other click and it’s back in place ready 
for use. Producer boasts bank approval 
because ink is so fast drying it protects 
check signatures. Main advantage of 
retractable point: it keeps pen tip con- 
stantly clean and ready for use. (Fraw- 
ley Corp., Chemical Engineers, 8948 
National Blud., Los Angeles 34, Calif.) 








exchanges .. . 


70 PINE STREET 








GY Would You Like Help 


with Your Investments ? 





From someone for instance, that you could always 
turn to for current facts on nearly any stock? 


Someone for instance, that would gladly appraise 


your holdings whenever you asked . . . do everything 
possible to pass unbiased judgment on the securities 
you own ... point out the possibilities of profitable 
or plan an entire program sensibly 
suited to your needs, your funds, your situation? 


If you would like that kind of help with your in- 


Department SD-1 


Telephone: WHitehall 4-1212 


Offices in 97 Cities 


vestments, we think you can find it at Merrill Lynch. 
And whether you’re a customer or not, own ten stocks 
or 100, have a lot or a little that you want to invest, 
that help is yours for the asking. There’s no charge, 
no obligation. 


Just ask the “Merrill Lynch” man .. . or write 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 

























LEHMAN BROTHERS 


60,000 Shares 


This advertisement is under no circumstances to be considered as an offering of these securities for 
sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of such securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


City Stores Company 


4%% Convertible Preferred Stock 


($100 par value) 





Price $100 per Share 


(plus accrued dividends from January 1, 1951 to date of delivery) 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only 
from such of the several Underwriters, including the under- 
signed, as may lawfully offer the_securities in such_State. 


January 16, 1951 


A. G. BECKER €&# CO. 


Incorporated 























READERS SAY 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


General Counsel, likewise, is a man of ex- 
ceptional experience and judgment, and is 
a great help in the management problems 
which have been encountered here since 
my taking over the property 16 years ago. 

It may not have occurred to you that 
two railroads, such as we operate—The 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway Co. and 
The Minneapolis Railway Transfer Co.— 
do not have as large an organization as 
some of our immediate neighbors, and that 
means that we must be continually on the 
alert, doing a great many more things our- 
selves than would be the case on some 
larger railroads with large organizations; 
but, by the same token, I believe it makes 
for closer public relations with the ship- 
pers, keenness in the handling of operating 
and executive problems, and keeps us all 
fully on our toes. 

It is true that I have had a very wide 
experience, realizing fully the necessity for 
proper public relations, and installed a 
policy of helping the shipper sell his prod- 
uct wherever possible, and, having been 
both a baseball player and a trotting horse 
enthusiast, realize the value of enthusiasm 
in an organization, and have, I believe, 
been successful in instilling sportsmanship 
and enthusiasm into what I think is one 
of the finest organizations there is in the 
country. 

Again thanking you for your high rating. 

—L. C. Spracue, President, 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. Co. 


Your viewpoint as an outsider does not 
agree with ours about our own company. 
We think we are better at some things 
than you do and we don’t think we are as 
good in some others as the conclusion you 
have drawn. —C. F. Burr, 
The General Tire & Rubber Co. 





It is obvious that this report involves a 
tremendous amount of thought, planning 
and work for Fores’ staff, but I think the 
results as shown in your January issue, 
with its comprehensive coverage, must be 
a very satisfying reward. 

And I have no doubt that the report 
is an incentive to all of the corporations 
mentioned to strive to merit even higher 
ranking next year. 

—R. B. Wurre, President, 
The Baltimore and Ohio R.R. Co. 


This is a tremendous undertaking on 
your part and one which appears to 
developing rapidly into a widely recog- 
nized appraisal of important factors in cor- 
porate success. 

Although we are gratified by the prog- 
ress we have made since the last report, 
we also are encouraged to do better in 
those phases of the appraisal where we 
are lagging. 

Please accept our congratulations on 
your stimulating contribution to good busi- 
hess management. 

—K. S. Apams, President, 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 
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OUTLINE OF THE approaching partial garrison econ- 
omy is sharply brought into focus by the Presi- 
dent’s outsized $71.6 billion budget. From now on 
armament production will increasingly become our 
chief preoccupation, while peacetime ways of life 
will gradually be soft-pedalled. 

The $48.9 billion scheduled for military and in- 
ternational categories (remember, this is just a ten- 
tative figure), represents a 90% boost over the esti- 
mated $25.7 billion which will be so spent during 
the current fiscal year. It magnifies as well as 
hastens the mobilization effort. 

Big job facing mobilization chief Charles E. Wil- 
son is to divert the nation’s resources—men, facil- 
ities and materials—from civilian production, and 
channel them without delay into defense produc- 
tion. At the same time, he must minimize the in- 
flationary effects of this switchover. For as we con- 
tinue to pocket a growing share of national income 
by turning out huge quantities of military hard- 
ware, we will also find that civilian goods to spend 
our money on will be harder to get. 

Real per capita consumption in the last war went 
up, for we entered the conflict with a large slack 
in manpower and production capacity, a carryover 
from the depressed 30s. We stand on the brink of 
another war, with employment and output now at 
peak levels. This time we will have to cut down 
consumption a bit, probably not too severely at 
first, in order to make room for defense output. 

Money will continue to chase goods, exert fur- 
ther inflationary pressure upon prices. While price 
controls are the order of the day, WW II experi- 
ence shows that they only delay, do not stop, price 
hikes. The results look good in the indexes, but 
controls do not effectively hold down the real prices 
you will have to pay. For the gremlins appear—gray 
and black markets, quality deterioration, and a 
shift to higher-priced lines—and weaken such con- 
trols. 

Price controls are popularly judged by their ef- 
fect upon retail prices, particularly food. Biggest 
difficulty OPA had in the last war was with food 
prices and food production. Politically powerful, 
agricultural interests were not amenable to controls 
then, are not likely to be now. 

Wage controls are also part and parcel of an 
effective price control system. Any rise in the cost 
of living will provide a powerful lever with which 
to secure strategic wage adjustments. These rises 
in turn will tend to nullify wage stabilization, help 
boost costs of production. Labor, too, is a strong 
political entity, and will not prove very obedient 
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to controls which do not protect what it holds to 
be its interests. 

Besides a price-wage control structure, what is 
needed is a practical program to sop up the over- 
flow of purchasing power now in existence and 
which will be added to in the next few years. 
Taxes, savings bonds, credit and fiscal measures 
will have to be employed to do the trick. Under 
the pressure of the pay-as-you-go sentiment, in- 
dividual and corporate taxes will hit record levels. 
At least $16.5 billion more in taxes will be needed 
according to the budget figures. This tax burden, 
paradoxically, will be lightened somewhat through 
greatly expanded revenues derived from higher pro- 
duction, higher prices, and bigger incomes stem- 
ming from the defense boom. This has already oc- 
curred in this fiscal year, the rate structure yielding 


_ more taxes than originally estimated. But higher 


tax yields brought about by rising prices would be 
too big a price to pay, inflationwise. 

Accomplishment of the measures briefly outlined 
above will call for the wholehearted cooperation. of 
all elements in the nation. But an example will have 
to be set by the Administration, too. As mirrored 
by the budget message, the President evidently 
believes that we can have guns and butter as well 
as afford the long-standing pet projects of the Fair 
Deal. In addition to the items for national security, 
the old bag of welfare tricks has been flashed. Best 
bet is that Congress, in its present mood, will give 
“non-essential” budget items short shrift. 

But the attitude evidenced by such proposals, 
coupled with the prevailing confusion on the whole 
mobilization front, is disturbing, and weakens the 
President’s urgent pleas for voluntary controls. The 
current wave of buying by consumers and retailers 
is one example of what confused thinking in Wash- 
ington can do. Despite the keynoting of voluntary 
self-control, the country has been constantly bom- 
barded by talk about the imminent shortage of 
civilian goods that will necessitate prompt price- 
wage controls. The idea of shortages has been re- 
peatedly drilled into the nation, until one believes 
that there won’t be any civilian goods at all in the 
near future. Moreover, the implicit threat of com- 
pulsion has naturally made the nation’s pressure 
groups reluctant to cooperate, to “give way,” until 
it is made absolutely necessary. 

The trouble is that everybody has been selling 
this country’s productive capacity short. There will 
be some “sacrifices” yes, but short of all-out war we 
should be able to make the adjustment without 
overwhelming difficulty. —E. M. SHANKLAND. 
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Eight attractive stocks 


SINCE THE Spring of 1949, when the 
advance in the stock market began, this 
column recommended numerous stocks 
which subsequently advanced substan- 
tially, such as Alden’s, from 14 to 28; 
Anaconda Copper, 25 to 42; Bendix, 26 
to 56; Atlantic Coast Line, 32 to 71; 
Bullard, 13 to 29; Columbia Broadcast- 
ing, 18 to 39; Jones & Laughlin Steel, 
21 to 53; and leading oils, which have 
done exceptionally well. 


It is obvious that as the market ad- 
vances, the risk in buying stocks be- 
comes greater and caution is needed 
when making new purchases. At this 
writing, it appears that the armament 
program will be continued for a long 
time, and that the general volume of 
business will be huge. 

Readers interested in a low-priced 
speculation might consider Pepsi-Cola, 
now around 10. Reached a peak of 40 
in 1946, and has been around current 
levels for a long time. The past record 
of the company does not show any 
worthwhile earnings, but it is probable 
that the armed forces will consume 
large quantities of soft drinks of all 
kinds, and that the price of such drinks 
will be increased. It is probable that 
Pepsi’s earnings will increase this year, 
and the stock acts as if it is anticipating 
better days for the company. 

Mack Truck, now around 18, is also 
an attractive low-priced speculation. It 
sells under its net working capital per 
share. Earnings are expected to in- 
crease this year, and a higher dividend 
is possible. 

For those desiring to purchase the 
stock of a substantial company, I sug- 
gest Koppers Company. This concern 
produces coal tar products, coke and 
gas, and constructs chemical-recovery 
coke ovens. Among the company’s 
products are roofing materials, enamels 
for pipe lines, protective coatings for 
many types of industrial equipment, 
“Tarmac” road materials, creosote, etc. 

The company has expanded in the 
post-war period, and sales have in- 
creased from about $120 million annu- 
ally to around $200 million. 

The stock is moderately priced, now 
around 36. From 1945 to 1948, an an- 
nual dividend of $1.60 was paid; in 
1949, $2; last year, $3. The stock has 
excellent growth possibilities. 

In the last year or two, this column 
has frequently recommended utility 
stocks. While these stocks are not “in- 
flation” hedges, they provide the means 
of obtaining excellent yields, with a 
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chance of moderate appreciation, and 
with a minimum amount of risk. Under 
the recent tax bill signed by the Presi- 
dent, the utilities receive special con- 
sideration. Most of the companies will 
not be subject to excess-profits taxes, 
and dividends are much safer than gen- 
erally realized. These stocks are partic- 
ularly suitable for those who seek the 
largest income compatible with safety. 

In this column for November Ist last, 
36 utility stocks were selected as among 
the best. Letters have been received 
from readers requesting the names of 
a selected few utilities whose dividends 
appeared safe, even if taxes were fur- 
ther increased. I suggest the following: 

Florida Power & Light, now around 
21, serves the southeastern section of 
Florida, including Miami and Miami 
Beach, Fort Lauderdale, West Palm 
Beach, Palm Beach. The Miami dis- 
trict, in particular, has been growing 
rapidly. There is no State public service 
commission; rates being approved by 
the municipalities. The company has re- 
ceived fair treatment. The dividend was 
recently increased to $1.40, so that the 
yield on present price is 6.6%. Earnings 
have steadily increased. 

Niagara Mohawk Power, now around 
21, paying $1.40, also yields 6.6%. The 
company is the largest electric utility 
in the country, based on kilowatt-hour 
sales. It serves large sections of New 
York State, including most of the im- 
portant cities with the exception of 
New York. The armament program will 
create a big demand for electricity from 
many of the company’s industrial cus- 
tomers. 

West Penn Electric has shown in- 
creasing earnings for some years. Serves 
parts of western Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, and West Virginia. At present 
price around 27%, the stock yields 7.2% 
on its $2 dividend. 

Illinois Power, now around 35, pays 
$2.20, yields 6.8%. Operates principally 
in central and southern Illinois. 

Pennsylvania Power & Light serves 
important cities in the eastern part of 
the Keystone State. The more important 
industries include anthracite mining, 
textiles, cement, steel, and metal prod- 
ucts. Supplies power to Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Co., and to Lehigh Coal & Navi- 
gation Co. Now around 25; pays $1.60; 
yield 6.4%. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Here is a Rational Method of ; 
Investing That Will Stand Up in 
This Torrent of Cross Currents , 


Multi-billion dollar tax hikes, credit controls, raw 
material allocations, sharp price rises and other 
characteristics of a war, or semi-war economy, have 
drastically changed the relative values of stocks. 
Meanwhile the recent market rise has carried many 
stocks to an overvalued position, even while others 
are still too low. 

Are you prepared now to take advantage of, as 
well as to protect your capital from, conflicting 
cross currents? Have you placed your investments 
in line to take advantage of inflation, take cover 
from mounting taxation and new controls and bene- 
fit from the pull of value in undervalued securities? 


How NEVER 
to Invest — 





Three Popular Misconceptions 
That Could Waste Your Capital 





(1) Never invest in stocks “because there will be 
inflation.” Inflation does not put up prices of com- 
mon stocks. During 8 years of inflation in France 
following World War I, the franc depreciated from 
20c in gold value to 4c and cost of living went up 
fivefold. Yet some stocks, notably steel stocks, went 
down; others, notably railroads, moved sidewise; 
still others, notably utilities and chemicals, rose. 
In every case, the major trend of each stock group 
followed the major trend of earnings and dividends. 
The same experience could be cited in the U. S. 
between 1939 and 1950, for Climax Molybdenum 
which went down, Monsanto which went up, Rey- 
nolds Tobacco, which moved sidewise 

(2) Never invest in a stock because you expect it 
to sell for “ten times earnings” or any other fixed 
number of times earnings. The price-earnings ratio 
varies with each stock. General Electric has always 
sold at a higher price earnings ratio than Sears, 
Roebuck. Furthermore, the price earnings ratio of 
each stock varies at different levels of earning 
power. For example, U. S. Steel, earning $20 a share, 
was too high in 1929 at ten times earnings. Yet 
U. S. Steel, earning $1.00 a share during a 12-month 
period in 1934, was too low at thirty times earnings. 

(3) Never buy and forget about “good stocks”. 
Every stock must be reviewed regularly to make 
sure current price is related to earning power. 

How to Keep Your Funds Lined Up With Value 

J. P. Morgan said, “The stock market will fluctu- 
ate.” Baron Rothschild said, “Buy cheap, sell dear.” 
Charles H. Dow said, “First of all, know value.” 

When the stock market fluctuates, to buy cheap 
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This is the Current Price - 35. 
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A VALUE LINE “BUY/HOLD — ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED" STOCK 


While price of this stock (name deleted) was 35 when this Rating was issued, you could 
have seen that its normal future value was over 42. The normal expectancy is that this 


stock will rise to, and even above, its Rating. 
“Buy/hold—Especially Recommended” endorsement. 


it carries the Value Line’s 
(The Rating above is reduced.) 


Hence, 





and sell dear you must know what 
cheap is and what dear is. You 
must know value. The Value Line 
Ratings are mathematically derived 
standards of value. They cannot be 
influenced by emotionalism. Head- 
lines, panicky fear and dizzy op- 
timism do affect stock prices, of 
course, and at times carry them out 
of line with normal value. This is 
the reason for a standard of value 
that cannot yield to sentiment. 


Note above how periods of overvalu- 
ation and undervaluation are graphically 
revealed by the Value Line Rating. You 
can see the current price stands well 
below the price level at which the mar- 
ket in its own long-term judgment be- 
lieves that estimated 1951 earnings and 
dividends should be capitalized. Hence, 
it is reasonable to expect that the price 
will rise to the Rating (and even above, 
as long as the Rating points upward). 
That is why this stock carries the 
Value Line’s “Buy/Hold — Especially 
Recommended” endorsement. You would 
also see from the accompanying report 
(not here shown) that estimated earn- 
ings yield in the next 12 months is 
9.9%, and estimated dividend yield 7.1%. 


With the Value Line Ratings of 
527 leading common stocks, you 
could check each of your stocks— 
see its estimated future earnings 
and dividends—and its normal fu- 
ture value as expressed in the Value 
Line Rating for 1951. You would see 
at a glance which stocks are now 
too high and which are under- 
valued. Continuous supervision is 
rendered through weekly Ratings & 
Reports and weekly Supplements. 


Certified Investment Results 


Because the Value Line Ratings 
are impersonal, it is to be expected 
they will guide investors faithfully 
during periods of undervaluation 
and overvaluation. Records of all 
Value Line recommendations, certi- 
fied by independent C.P.A.’s, support 
the view that the Value Line Rat- 
ings do indicate when to buy cheap 
and sell dear. Prices will fluctuate. 
The investor who wishes to increase 
his capital will take advantage of 
these fluctuations, when prices de- 
viate to far from normal value. 





UNDERVALUED Stocks — New Analysis Sent at No Extra Charge 


A SPECIAL $5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


PLUS 64-Page Ratings & Reports Edition on Steel Stocks (Available to new subscribers only). In addition to bringing 


In planning your investment program 
for 1951, consult this timely selection 
issued by the Value Line Survey as a 
Suide to profitable action now. You will 
find in it the selected list of stocks that 
carry the strongest Value Line endorse- 
ment, namely ‘‘Buy/Hold — Especially 
Recommended.” 57 leading stocks and 
7 Special Situations are so recommended 
and for each is shown the Value Line’s 
estimates of 1951 earnings and dividend 
yield. These stocks are undervalued and 


many afford dividend yield expectancies 
of 10% or better in 1951. 


Every investor should also see the 64- 
age issue of the Value Line Ratings & 


you at once, at no extra charge, the Analysis of 
Recommended” stocks and the 64-page Edition of Ratings & 
Reports on Steel Stocks, this offer enables you to join with the 
other leading institutional and individual subscribers benefiting 


“Especially 


eports on Steel Stocks. It brings you 
specific estimates of 1951 earnings and 
dividends after an excess profits tax and 
the new demands of a semi-war economy 
and would show you that some Steel 
Stocks still offer good value. This im- 
portant 64-page issue will be sent to 
you at once at no extra charge. 


from the Value 
four weeks 4 weekly editions of Ratings & Reports—covering 
177 stocks in 14 industries. Also a Spe- j 

cial Situations recommendation, Supervised 

Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Letters and 
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Please enter my introductory subscription and send 
me all Value Line Survey Ratings & Reports, supple- 
ments, Special Situation recommendation, Supervised 
Account Report and Fortnightly Commentaries issued 
in the next four weeks at the special rate of only $5.00 
(annual sub. $95). Also send, at no extra cost, the 
Analysis of “Especially Recommended” Stocks and 
64-page Steel Stock Issue. 
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GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 


Thousands of traders and investors use the 
new Market Trend & Yield Analyzer to— 
@ Obtain good — 

@ Select stocks that lead the market 

@ Build greater profits 

Pamphlet shows—how to quickly measure 
underlying market confidence and always be 
on the right side of the market. 


SPECIAL LOW PRICE $4.50 
AIR FLOW CALCULATOR, INC. 
7006 N. Monon, Chicago 30, Ill, 
Send one Market Analyzer with money- 
back guarantee of satisfaction. 
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SECURITY seeking young people began their $100,- 
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SEE why they became enthused upon evaluating the 
plan, which uses the same guides that kept all four 

olios ahead of schedule from inception to Janu- 
ary 1950. NOW. The GROUP of FIVE plan 
for those saving only $6 monthly. No matter how 
little, or how much you earn, there is no reason 
for delaying your financial future. 


EVALUATION OFFER: Latest advice and objec- 
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by JAMES F. HUGHES 


Hazards of forecasting 


FoR SEVERAL MONTHs this column has 
emphasized threatening financial de- 
velopments that have in the past fore- 
shadowed major bear markets. How- 
ever, no selling advice has been given 
because technical relationships have in- 
dicated the probability of further ad- 
vance before a reversal of the inter- 
mediate uptrend that started from the 
lows of last July. 

Market forecasting, both technical 
and economic, is currently in rather low 
esteem in the financial district. This is 
partly the result of attempts by a num- 
ber of market advisers to forecast an 
intermediate reaction during the final 
quarter of 1950. Failure of such a re- 
action to develop has convinced clients, 
amateur and professional observers of 
the financial scene, and some of the 
market advisers themselves that market 
forecasting, like crime, doesn’t pay. 

For many years I have agreed most 
heartily with the viewpoint that market 
forecasting was an extremely hazardous 
activity. Successful forecasts since the 
advent of the Federal Reserve and mar- 
ket regulation were more likely to be 
the result of good luck rather than the 
produce of good logic. It is for this 
reason that it has seemed advisable to 
supplement attempts at economic fore- 
casting of the market with technical re- 
lationships which, on the basis of many 
years experience, justified the projec- 
tion of probable market trends. 

Many people will think this is a dis- 
tinction without a difference. However, 
there is a real difference between the 


two techniques of economic forecasting 
and technical recognition. I know be- 
cause in recent years my economic fore- 
casts have frequently been wrong 
whereas the technical probabilities 
have been generally accurate. 

Readers may recall that in several 
columns prior to the Korean decline it 
was pointed out that the breadth per- 
formance of the market as a whole was 
not as favorable as the action of the 
D-J industrial average. Between the 
lows in June, 1949, and the highs in 
the latter half of March, 1950, the D-] 
industrials advanced one and one-half 
points for each point in the breadth in- 
dex. From the March highs to the final 
tops in June, the average showed a net 
additional advance of more than five 
points for each point in breadth. 

This relatively dynamic performance 
of the average was largely the result of 
the discouraging failure of the market 
as a whole to keep up with the high- 
grade investment issues included in the 
average. Similar technical relationships 
in the past were always followed by at 
least a ten per cent decline in the aver- 
age. Projection of such a decline from a 
June-July top was only the expression 
of a probability based on a visible mar- 
ket relationship. The process involved 
was simply recognizing the first phase 
of a typical technical sequence rather 
than attempting the extremely difficult 
job of forecasting the unknown future. 

The reason for not projecting an in- 
termediate decline during the final 
quarter of 1950 was recognition of the 
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obvious fact that the technical perform- 
ance of the market was very different 
from the action in the three months 
preceding the June high. From the low 
of July 12 to October 7, the industrial 
average advanced 1.9 points for each 
point of advance in breadth. Between 
October 7 and the end of the year, the 
average registered a net additional gain 
of only a little more than a half point 
for each point of net additional advance 
in the breadth index. 

Expressed in the simplest terms, this 
merely meant that the market as a 
whole was doing much better relatively 
than the industrial average. Past ex- 
perience shows that in bull markets the 
probabilities are against intermediate 
declines developing immediately from 
such a situation. It usually takes from 
one to several months for a bearish 
change in the breadth-price relationship 
to develop. That is why the past prob- 
abilities have justified a constructive 
position in recent months with further 
projection of the advance at least into 
the early months of 1951. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


Robert C. Tyson, Comptroller of 
United States Steel Corp., elected a 
vice-president of the corporation. 

Admiral William F. Halsey, Jr. (USN 
retired), elected president of Interna- 
tional Telecommunication Laboratories, 
Inc., subsidiary of International Tel. & 
Tel. Co. 

L. G. Porter, elected treasurer of 
Borg-Warner Corp. 

Edward O. Boshell, elected chairman 
of the board and president of Westing- 
house Air Brake Co. and its subsidiary 
Union Switch and Signal Co. 

J. E. Kusik, appointed vice-president- 
finance of the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. 

Harold V. Smith, president of Home 
Insurance Co., elected treasurer of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters: 

Raymond C. Gaugler, elected presi- 
dent of American Cyanamid Co. 

Isaac B. Grainger and Gilbert H. 
Perkins, elected executive vice-presi- 
dents of Chemical Bank & Trust Co., 
New York. 

John D. Baker, Jr., John Dabney 
Penick, and John G. White, admitted 
to partnership in Reynolds & Co., stock 
brokers. 

Howard E. Buhse of Chicago, elected 
chairman of the Board of Governors of 
the National Association of Securities 
Dealers, Inc. 

C. Frank Reavis and James E. Hol- 
lingsworth, elected directors of Com- 
mercial National Bank and Trust Co., 
New York. 

Alan F. Sheldon, elected president 
of Kennecott Wire and Cable Co., sub- 
sidiary of Kennecott Copper Corp. 
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PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY TWO FOR $1 
* 1, Formula for short term swing 


Common Stock Dividend 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 20c per share 
on Common Stock of the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company, 
payable February 15, 1951, te 
stockholders of record at the clese 
of business January 24, 1951. 
ANK McLAUGHLIN 
President 


in the Spotlight." The 


Just clip and mail with $1 
to cover costs 


January 17, 1951 Name C00 O66 8 CREE S Re WE e dae a ae 














SKELLY OIL COMPANY 





January 9, 1951 Secretary 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 





LESTER B. ROBINSON 
429 Russ Bidg. 
San Francisco 4, California 


The Board of Directors has 
today declared a quarterly 
cash dividend of 75 cents 
per share on the common 


trading in stocks and grains. 


No. 30 2. The next four issues of “The 
Signal” featuring “The Stock 


covers stocks, grains and cotton. 


eee Peres eeeeesreseeeeeeeseeces 





stock of this Company, pay- 





able Mar. 5, 1951, to stock- 





holders of record at close 
of business Jan. 23, 1951. 


F. T. HOPP, 


To reach the TOPS 
FORBES is TOPS 



































STOCKS 


selling for less than 
net quick assets 


Plants and Equipment FREE! 


—— selling below net quick assets offer one of the most 
profitable fields of investment. They have a bargain aspect. 
Buyers of such stocks, in effect, obtain an interest in plant, 
equipment, trade name, and other valuable assets at no cost, at 
a time when cost of replacement is pushed sky-high by inflation. 





A special study on 28 stocks in this class is just being issued 
by UNITED Service. Attractive issues included are: 


An Issue at 26, yielding 8%, with net quick of $41 a 
share. A dividend-paying stock selling at 9, with net 
working capital of $12 a share. Also a stock at 20, 
net quick of $27, yielding 7.5%. 

Five stocks in this group are singled out by UNITED as especially 


attractive because of their proved earning power and favorable prospects, 
in addition to large working capital per share. 


Yours with One Months “TRIAL” 


As an introductory offer, we will send this Special Report and the $s] 
Weekly UNITED Service for one full month to new readers for only 


ACT NOW! | = 


b GREG ccc ccccccccccgccesascoccerecessesess 
For your copy of | yer 
Special 28-Stock 


Report, fill in 


coupon sod =i | UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


s ! 
NOW with $1! | 919 NEWBURY STREET BOSTON 16, MASS. 


eeceeereeeeeeeeeer ee eeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee®e e 














FREE 

20 STOCKS 
WE 
RECOMMEND 


Pees 


2 ADVANCE 
MARKET 
LETTERS 


Whether you are a conserva- 
tive investor or a trader-spec- 
ulator, let us show you how 
accurate, specific and instruc- 
tive our weekly market letter 
is. See Ticker Tape Analysis 
and Dollar-X Charts in action. 


SEND FOR FREE 2 WEEKS’ TRIAL 
PLUS 20-STOCK PORTFOLIO # A 39 


Market Direction,.:. 


712 Federal Street 
Chicago 5, Illinois 





























BUYING POWER 
vs 





SELLING P 

















Undertone Condition 
of Stock Market 


We factually measure the effect of 


WG SANG 
SOW 2/4 


The forces controlling trends! 


We tabulate the price-change-volume 
action of ALL round-lot issues traded 
on the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Those who know the market's 
undertone conditions have the ad- 
vantage over those who do not! 
Ask for Report F-13 
Covering Present Situation 


Send $1 to cover costs or $5 for 
month’s trial on prompt refund basis 
if not satisfied. 


LOWRY’S REPORTS 


250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Original Publishers 
Price-Change-Volume Tabulation 
Daily releases from 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 








Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 











MARKET COMMENT 





Speculation 


SPECULATION IN stocks is increasing. 
This is a new type of buying which is 
supplementing and augmenting the in- 
vestment demand which for many 
months completely dominated the 
equity market. Even many of the for- 
mer “investors” seem quite willing to 
set aside part of their capital for purely 
speculative operations. Altogether, this 
makes the character of trading quite 
different than it was most of last year. 

Appearance of more speculation is 
“good” in that (1) the popularity of 
stocks as a medium is increased, and 
the greater vogue tends to make equi- 
ties sell at higher prices, (2) the long 
too-wide spread between investment 
values and speculative values tends to 
narrow, (3) public ownership of Amer- 
ican industry expands faster, and (4) 
the trend toward “thin” markets is ar- 
rested. In short, it should make stocks 
appreciate in price because “the public 
has begun to appreciate them.” 

More speculation, however, has its 
drawbacks: (1) The stock-buying pub- 
lic is tempted to look at price more and 
to value less. (2) More people look on 
stocks as vehicles to be bought and sold 
rather than as instruments of perma- 
nent investment. (3) As the urge to 
trade gathers momentum, the com- 
posite intelligence of those making the 
market tends to decline; more and more 
people trade who lack trading and in- 
vestment background. (4) Inevitably, 
the market becomes more nervous, with 
both short-term advances and _ short- 
term declines more violent and more 
nerve wracking to the conservative per- 
son. (5) Overspeculation may lead to 
anti-stock market gestures by the gov- 
ernment. In short, the market “is more 
fun, but more dangerous.” 

At this stage, with speculation hav- 
ing been gaining momentum only since 
about the middle of November, there 
is much more danger of an intermediate 
setback than of a genuine reversal of 
long-term trend. For the first time since 
just after the bank holiday in 1933 the 
public has “the bit in its teeth.” 

Prices still are reasonable in relation 
to earnings, dividends and assets. The 
stock boom is largely on a cash basis, 
and there is lots more cash available. 
This is the first real speculation we have 
seen in stocks since the late 1920s or 
the early 1930s; and at least once in 
a generation a prolonged period of ac- 
tive speculation is traditional. 

I am disinclined to extend long posi- 
tions on strength here; but I would be 


80 


by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


increasing 


quite keen about making additional 
purchases on weakness. 

I think there will be opportunities to 
buy stocks with the Dow-Jones Indus- 
trials back down around 230. On real 
bad news (provided it is “unexpected”) 
they might get back to 220-225. I don’t 
think they will go below 220 in the 
near future. I can see the possibility of 
275-300 sometime this year. The Rails 
could get close to 100 this year. 

Now, I would assume that the credit 
authorities may not like this rise in 
stocks. This has already brought higher 
margin requirements. 

I would assume, too, that this good 
market will look like a green and pro- 
lific field to the people who make our 
tax laws. Perhaps something may be 
done about capital gains taxes. Of 
course there is no justice and no logic 
in a capital gains tax; but justice and 
logic make little impression in a war 
economy or in an economy which is 
being conditioned for war. 

Perhaps I am too complacent, but I 
anticipate that the higher margins and 
higher taxes will cause “wrinkles rather 
than bends” in the price curve of equi- 
ties. At least, the initial impact of these 
things would be incidental rather than 
fundamental. Indeed, both factors 
might serve to reduce the supply of 
shares, more than offsetting any small- 
er demand for them. , 

Much is being said about inflation. 
Present trends suggest that taxes will 
be high enough to prevent as much 
deficit financing as most people seem 
to expect; but I would like to point out 
that there does not have to be more 
deficit financing (or more credit cre- 
ated) to provide the physical machin- 
ery of inflation. The cash and the credit 
is already here, as a result of past defi- 
cits. All you need to have more inflation 
(regardless of additional federal defi- 
cits) is more velocity of the money and 
the bank deposits already created. 

Furthermore, there is great pressure 
for a normal supply of civilian goods, 
and that pressure is bound to result in 
a pretty fair supply of poorer quality 
goods at higher prices. Note the talk 
already that the civilian economy ought 
not to suffer much because only 15% 
to 18% of production this year will be 
for war against a peak of 45% in 4 
smaller economy (less productive ca- 
pacity) in World War II. Now, all 
these attempts to keep our civilian 
economy normal in a time like this are 
a contribution to the cause of inflation. 


Forbes 









Sorry thought—but true. Stated another 
way, this year “normalcy” itself is in- 
flation. 

Not much room left to talk about in- 
dividual stocks. . . . Recently unpopular 
issues like Coca-Cola, United Shoe Ma- 
chinery, Continental Can, American 
Can and Air Reduction look “funda- 
mentally cheaper” than many other 
equities. . . . Continue to like New York 
Central for high leverage; and expect 
it to pass Pennsylvania and do at least 
as well as Baltimore and Ohio. .. . 
Look for an epidemic of split-ups in 
high-priced quality oils, following the 
example of Standard Oil of California. 
... Keep your good aircraft shares, in- 
cluding Sperry and Bendix Aviation. 
.. » Don’t overlook the high-cost pro- 
ducers of copper, lead, silver and zinc; 
to get additional production, they prob- 
ably will be subsidized. That’s one rea- 
son I like Day Mines, Consolidated 
Coppermines, Inspiration, Magma and 
Polaris. . . . American Crystal Sugar 
looks like a very good issue to hold; 
eventually dividend should be higher. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


ON THE BOOKSHELF 


Monopoly and Free Enterprise 

In this sane study, a 20th Century 
Fund committee tackles the problem 
of economic concentration in the US. 
Deeply rooted in the American tradi- 
tion, it notes, is hostility to concentrated 
power—a sentiment regarded by the 
committee as a fundamental bulwark 
of American liberties. 

Not bigness itself, but inflexibility 
and retarded economic expansion are 
the committee’s criteria for judging ex- 
cessive concentration. 

The great vitality of American indus- 
try and the extent to which competi- 
tion does survive may well be due to 
American anti-trust laws—objections to 
their administration notwithstanding. 
Business has a vital stake in the con- 
trol of concentration. Inevitably, con- 
centration of economic power “gives 
rise to demands for administrative regu- 
lation.” Ironically, it “facilitates social- 
ism”—the most vicious kind of concen- 
tration. 

Concluding chapter recommends a 
policy for checking collusive, inefficient 
practices, and for encouraging positive, 
competitive growth. Dogmatic formu- 
laa—such as putting fixed limits on the 
size of business firms—are rejected as 
injurious to incentive, damaging to 
economic efficiency. Moderate, level- 
headed treatment of a confused prob- 
lem (by Geo. W. Stocking & Myron W. 


Watkins, eds., the 20th Century Fund, 
$4), 
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(QB STOCKS | 


100%, 200% or more long term appreciation. 


AN ANSWER TO YOUR PROBLEM. If you buy now, you may be buying just 
before a deep reaction. If you continue waiting for a serious decline, the market 
may move higher and higher while you wait. What is the answer? There is no 
perfect answer, if you mistakenly failed to buy when the market was much lower. 


But if you have too much cash and not enough stocks, we have a “bull market hedge” 
which may be exactly what you need. Our formula (A) specifically limits risk to 
capital, (B) is designed to help realize excellent long term capital gains, (C) 
whether the market declines or rises from current levels. 


The list of 78 stocks specially selected for purchase now, plus the “bull 
market hedge” plan will be sent for $1.00—or, with 4 week trial subscription, 
including current MARKET X-RAY GRAPHS and explanatory Manual, 
““A New Look Inside the Market,” send $5.00 Dept. F-2. New sudscribers only. 


MARKET ACTION 


incorporated 
P. O. Box 986, G. P. O. New York 1, New York 











Why 47 Stocks Offer Protection 
Against More Inflation... 


Inflation is serious—VERY SERIOUS | MORE INFLATION 


The book ‘‘MORE INFLATION,”’ re- Formerly Sold for $10. 
cently published by Standard & Poor’s 

Corporation, thoroughly analyzes and TABLE OF CONTENTS 
discusses a group of 47 common stocks 
that are sound hedges against Inflation. | ¢A Protective Policy 

These stocks are among the most at- | « The Falt of the Dollar 

tractive for providing a refuge for capital | + The Tremendous Public Debt 

and savings. ° The Accelerated War-Defense Program 
With this $1 Special Offer you | * Heading for Deficit Financing Again 
may secure your copy of this | « The Threat of Long Run Inflation 
important book “More Infla- | 47 Common Stocks Recommended as 
tion.” Simply clip a dollar bill Inflation Hedges 

to this advertisement and mail. | «How Much Will Our Dollar Eventually 
In addition, at no extra cost, Be Worth? 50c, 40c, 30c? 
youwillreceive thenext4issues | « Should You “buy” Commodities? 

of THE OUTLOOK, e What About Insurance and Real Estate? 


one of the most | , wnat inflation Protection Can an 
widely used stock Investor Have? 


advisory services. 














The 47 Inflation Hedge Stocks were selected by the 
combined experience and judgment of some of the 
world’s keenest investment analysts. 


How much will our dollars eventually be worth? 
Where will it stop? When will it stop? Will our 
dollars eventually be worth 50¢, 40¢, 30¢? 


You owe it to yourself and your family to secure a 
copy of this important book, TODAY! 











1 
| STANDARD & POOR’S CORPORATION, 345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N.Y. | 


l b Clip a $1 tothis ad, sign your name and address and we will send you 


a copy of this book, “More Inflation.” In addition, we will send you | 
THE OUTLOOK for the next 4 weeks. Offer open to new readers only. 
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| Address | 
City. Zone. 

| State. Date | 
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Southern California 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
4.08% SERIES 
DIVIDEND NO. 4 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 

4.88% SERIES 

DIVIDEND NO. 13 
The Board of Directors has 
authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends: 

251 cents per share on the 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.08% Series; 

301, cents per share on the 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
4.88% Series. 

The above dividends are pay- 
able February 28, 1951, to stock- 
holders of record February 5, 
1951. Checks will be mailed 
from the Company's office in 
Los Angeles, February 28,1951. 

P.C. HALE, Treasurer 


January 19, 1951 


























DIVIDEND NOTICES 
DEBENTURE: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the De- 
benture Stock will be paid Feb. 1, 1951, 
to stockholders of record Jan. 22, 1951. 
“A” COMMON and VOTING 
COMMON: A quarterly dividend of 
30 cents per share on the “A” Common 
and Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
Feb. 15, 1951, to stockholders of record 
Jan. 22, 1951. 

A. B. Newhall, Treasurer 











FIRTH AG CARPET 


COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.1875 per share on the outstanding 
4%% Series A Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, payable March 1, 1951 tostock- 
holders of record February 15, 1951. 
A quarterly dividend of thirty cents 
($.30) per share has been declared on 
the Common Stock, payable March 1, 
1951 to stockholders of record Feb- 
ruary 15,1951. The transfer books will 


not close. 
W. W. HARTS, JR. 
Treasurer 
January 18, 1951. 














STOCK ANALYSIS 





by HEINZ H. BIEL 


_ Market at 20-year high 


THERE CAN BE no doubt: we have a rip- 
roaring bull market. The traditional 
“year-end rally” carried the stock aver- 
ages to the highest level in more than 
20 years, and this performance was re- 
garded by the many followers ,of chart 
theories as a clear reaffirmation of the 
upward trend. Although such chart 
“signals” have not always proved in- 
fallible, they usually create sufficient 
enthusiasm to emphasize strongly the 
prevailing trend. 

The market has been going up for 
20 months with but one important set- 
back, the 3l-point decline after Korea. 
Since June, 1949, industrial stocks have 
risen more than 50%, and the rails have 
doubled in price, as measured by the 
Dow-Jones stock averages. There are no 
technical indications as yet that we are 
approaching or have already reached 
the top of the rise. But we have entered 
a zone where it is well to remember 
that trees don’t grow into the sky. The 
recent increase in margin requirements, 
which is intended to curb the specula- 
tive fever, is a warning which should 
not be taken lightly. While it can still 
be shown statistically that numerous 
stocks are not overvalued, desirable 
equities of investment caliber are no 
longer on the bargain counter. 

The demand for stocks continues un- 
abated. Trust funds, colleges, churches, 
retirement funds, and many other in- 
stitutional and individual investors are 
as scared by inflation as they are at- 
tracted by the good yields on common 
stocks. Bonds and cash:are shifting into 
equities. All these buyers expect, natu- 
rally, that stock prices will continue to 
rise. Otherwise, there would be no 
point in buying common stocks as an 
inflation hedge. But the type of invest- 
ors who now crowd the buy side of the 
market are the “Johnnies-come-lately.” 
As a rule, they buy nearer the top than 
the bottom. 

At this advanced stage of the bull 
market stocks of established investment 
quality are quite fully priced and offer 
only limited prospects of further appre- 
ciation. The more venturesome investor 
will find better opportunities in more 
marginal or comparatively neglected 
issues. He should, of course, realize 
that he is taking greater risks in them. 


The Dow-Jones railroad average has 
topped its 1946 high by 20%, but 
Chesapeake ¢ Ohio Railway common 
stock is still selling some thirty points 
under its 1946 high of 66%, despite the 


$2 


fact that last year’s estimated net in- 
come of $4.65 a share was the best 
since 1941. The C. & O. was badly hurt 
by the extended coal strikes in 1949 
and was forced to reduce the dividend 
rate from $3 to $2. But it is coming 
back strongly, and the former dividend 
rate may be restored before long. The 
C. & O. has paid dividends in every 
year since 1899, except in 1915 and 
1921. 


The common stock of Stokely-Van 
Camp, below 18, is selling at less than 
three times estimated earnings of over 
$6 a share for the fiscal year ending 
May $1, 1951. The company is an 
important packer of vegetables, fruits 
and frozen foods, and of such non- 
seasonal products as pork and beans, 
etc. The food packing industry suffered 
a rather severe slump in profits from 
1947 to 1949, but Stokely-Van Camp 
earned its $1 dividend rate by a safe 
margin throughout this post-war ad- 
justment period. Since the Korean war, 
demand for, and the price structure of, 
canned foods has been strong. As the 
size of our Armed Forces expands, 
Government buying is likely to intensify 
the demand. 

Because of the cyclical characteristics 
of the industry, Stokely-Van Camp 
common stock is a speculative issue. 
But selling 50% under its 1946 high and 
only slightly above its present equity in 
net quick assets, this stock seems under- 
valued. The 25¢ quarterly dividend 
may be augmented by a fiscal year-end 
extra dividend in cash or stock. 


There is so much emphasis on “war 
babies” and such disdain for “peace 
stocks” that some good bets may be 
overlooked. For example, take Barker 
Bros., prominent West Coast distributor 
of furnishings for homes, hotels, etc. 
This company would have done well 
during World War II, except for its 
poor excess profits tax position. But now 
the situation is incomparably better. 
Because of large post-war earnings 
averaging better than $4.50 a share for 
the last five years, Barker Bros. has ap 
excellent EPT base. In 1950, the com- 
pany earned about $4 a share and paid 
dividends at a $2 rate which is ex- 
pected to be maintained for a yield 
of 10%. 

Sales continue to run ahead of last 
year. In view of impending shortages, 
the management looks with favor at the 
company’s comparatively large inven- 
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ory. It seems that the market appraisal 
of this stock, now 20, is too pessimistic. 
The 1946 high was 41% and the 1949 
low 15. 


Federal Telephone, International Tel. 
& Tel’s domestic manufacturing sub- 
sidiary and the principal cause of the 
parent company’s poor results in recent 
years, is now being loaded with defense 
orders and may soon contribute im- 
portantly to I. T. & T.’s profits. Federal 
Telephone has a new large plant and 
much technical and scientific know-how 
in electronics. But for the past several 
years it was plagued by labor trouble, 
high production costs and a weak com- 
mercial trade position. None of these 
factors will prevent the company, under 
semi-war conditions, from earning a 
satisfactory profit on government orders, 
as it did during the last war. 

Last month I. T. & T. paid its first 
dividend since 1932. It was a cash pay- 
ment of 15¢ a share, plus 5% in stock. 
The outlook for 1951 promises larger 
earnings and dividends. Still has far to 
go to its 1946 high of 31%. 


BOO K LET S&S 


Informative Reading 








Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested business men. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your te- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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921. OncANiziING THE SMALL PLANT: 
Details the various types of coordination 
necessary for the operation of a successful 
plant. Suggests analysis and preparation of 
functional organization charts, and prepar- 
ation of detailed write-ups of responsibil- 
ities, authorities, and areas of activity. (22 
pages. ) 


922. Trenps In Sree: Edward L. Ry- 
erson, chairman, Inland Steel Co., effec- 
tively disposes of the socialists’ arguments 
for the nationalization of the steel indus- 
tty. Notes that those working for socializa- 
tion have not relented regardless of the na- 
tional emergency, and of the industry’s 
willingness to furnish more steel to a steel- 
hungry nation. (11 pages. ) 


923. A New Inpustry Comes To 
Town: Crawford H. Greenewalt, president 
of Du Pont & Co., discusses the discovery 
and development of “Orlon,” notes how 
‘onsumers might benefit from this new 
synthetic fabric. Affords an excellent illus- 
tration of how community relations can be 
sparked when a new plant is opened. 


February 1, 1951 






Here’s BABSON’S answer toa 
timely question @ 
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V V HAT will more inflation and higher taxes do to the 
stocks you own? What should you buy for profit? What 
should you sell to avoid loss? If you are puzzled about 
““‘What to do now?”—you will find valuable information and 
help in our recent report ‘War and the Stock Market.” 
This article, prepared originally for Babson clients, discusses 
investment problems in a period of war economy, and con- 
tains definite investment suggestions which include: 


@ 10 STOCKS with best opportunity for continuing good rates 
of income during an armament or war economy. 


@ 35 STOCKS that will do well—War or Peace. 


@ 5 COMPANIES whose plants are located in vulnerable-to- 
bombing areas—in which only a small part, if any, funds should 
be invested. 


@ 5 COMPANIES whose stocks will be less desirable because of 
lower profit margins, less volume, taxes, etc. 


@ 12 CITIES in which UTILITY STOCKS should be avoided. 
THIS VALUABLE REPORT NOW AVAILABLE TO INVESTING PUBLIC 


Because of an unusual demand for this timely report, 
we have had a reprint made. As long as the present supply 
lasts we will furnish these to the public for the cost of prep- 
aration and mailing, which is $1.00. 


BABSON’S 
REPORTS 





Act Now-Mail $1 with this ad 


Address Dept. F-98 


Incorporated NOTE—FOR PROMPT REPLY we will 
. send you at no extra cost—the 
ee famous Babson Business Chart. 
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YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 








S 
e=>) COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


One-Hundred and Seventeenth 
Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share will be paid March 10, 1951 to 
stockholders of record February 15, 
1951, at 3 P. M, 


LYLE L. SHEPARD 
Treasurer 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of two 
dollars ($2.00) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
March 12, 1951 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business Feb- 
ruary 13, 1951. 





B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 




















Thoughts . 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Tyrants forego all respect for hu- 
manity in proportion as they are sunk 
beneath it. Taught to believe them- 
selves of a different species, they really 
become so, lose their participation with 
their kind, and in mimicking the god 
dwindle into the brute. —Haz. itt. 


The improvement of the understand- 
ing is for two ends; first, our own in- 
crease of knowledge; secondly, to en- 
able us to deliver that knowledge to 
others. —LOcKE. 


Have I done anything for society? I 
have then done more for myself. Let 
that question and truth be always pres- 
ent to thy mind, and work without 
cessation. —SImMs. 


He who finds diamonds must grapple 
in mud and mire because diamonds are 
not found in polished stones. They are 
made. —H. B. Witson. 


There is room in the world for both 
capitalism and communism and _ all 
gradations of them, provided only that 
neither system set upon pursuing an 
aggressively imperialistic course. 

—Dr. RALPH J. BUNCHE. 


We have come from somewhere and 
are going somewhere. The great archi- 
tect of the universe never built a stair- 
way that leads to nowhere. 

—Rospert A. MILLIKAN. 


No race can prosper until it learns 
that there is as much dignity in tilling 
a field as in writing a poem. 

—Booxker T. WASHINGTON. 


The best remedy for disturbances is 
to let them run their course, for so they 
quiet down. —GRACIAN. 


The only time you don’t want to fail 
is the last time you try. 
—Cwares F. Ketrerinc. 


God is our only hope. He alone will 
not fail us, for He came to abide in 
our midst as one of us, if we will but 
open our hearts to receive Him. He 
came to glory in our glory, to suffer in 
our sufferings, and, in this hour of fears 
and tears God is no stranger to our 
lot. He is yoked to the same plough as 
are we! —CARDINAL SPELLMAN. 


w 


The best kind of leadership is that 
which produces fellowship. 
—CuRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 


The challenge of the midcentury is 
to find—for our own children and, 
through international cooperation, for 
the children of the world—the means 
by which they can be helped to de- 
velop their fullest powers for creative 
living. Only in this way can we help 
to build the kind of world in which an 
enduring peace, with freedom and jus- 
tice for all, will be achieved. 

—KATHERINE F. LENROOT. 


Any nation that permits youth to 
reach the age of 18 years without hav- 
ing known the meaning of work is 
merely setting the date of its own de- 
cline. —ScHooL REvIEw. 


Church by all means on Sunday. But 
what is the use of church if at the very 
center of life a man defrauds his neigh- 
bor and insults God by poor craftsman- 
ship? —Dwicut D. EIsENHOWER. 


Thou hast existed as a part; thou 
shalt disappear into that which pro- 
duced thee. This, too, nature wills. Pass 
then through this little space of time 
conformably to nature and end thy 
journey in content, just as the olive falls 
when it is ripe, thanking the tree on 
which it grew and blessing the nature 
that gave it birth. 

—Marcus AURELIUS. 


Success shuns the unworthy, the un- 
willing, and the unprepared. 
—FRATERNAL MONITOR. 


There is nothing too little for so little 

a creature as man. It is by studying 

little things that we attain the great 

knowledge -of having as little misery 
and as much happiness as possible. 

—Dr. JOHNSON. 


Sound judgment, with discernment, 
is the best of seers. —Euripwes. 


A citizen has a complex duty. He 
ought to learn to express his opinions 
and to make up his own mind on the 
principal public issues. He ought never 
to miss the ballot box. And when he 
casts his vote for somebody, he should 
weigh that somebody in the scale of 
morals—which includes intellectual in- 
tegrity. —HERBERT Hoover. 


All men’s gains are the fruit of ven- 
turing. —HERopotus. 


The Church alone can bring about 
the spiritual revival and the moral re- 
generation this world needs before 
there can be permanent peace and 
sound economic recovery, and to this 
end we do not need new laws but a 
new spirit. —W.s. J. H. Boetcker. 


My definition of an educated person 
is one who can concentrate on one sub- 
ject for more than 2 minutes. 

—Dr. R. A. MILLiKaN. 


The best way to test the mettle of a 
man is to give him a difficult task or 
job and let him fight his way through 
to accomplishment. The immature man, 
the childlike man, is always quitting in 
the face of difficulties. . . . The fully 
matured man gives battle to the very 
end for the things he believes right. He 
fights one more round. 

—W. H. Autensacu, D.D. 





NOW AVAILABLE 


Handsome new volume of more than 
8,000 “Thoughts” gathered from this 
page over the last 33 years. 544 
attractively-designed pages printed 
on rich antique stock. Beautifully 
bound with stained top. Gilt foil 
stamping. Ideal gift. Order now. 
Regular edition $5. Deluxe edition, 
simulated Spanish leather binding 
with 24 carat gold stamping, also, if 
you wish, your own or recipient’s 
name stamped in similar gold, and 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. On re- 
quest, either edition autographed by 
B. C. Forbes. Gift announcements 
sent if desired. 

















A Text. - 


Sent in by August L. Zweering, 
Ashland, Wis. What’s your fa- 
vorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 


fear. 


And be ready always to give an answer to 
every man that asketh you a reason of the 
hope that: is in you with meekness and 


—] Peter 3:15 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 








For many years Revere has been saying that the 
important figure for industrial buyers to watch 
is not the price per pound of a given material, but 
the cost of the finished part made from it. On that 
basis, it sometimes turns out that an “expensive” 
metal actually is cheaper than a “cheaper” one. 
We have seen many illustrations of this during 
our 150 years of experience. 

One of the most recent of these cases involved 
an airplane part. Large planes, such as bombers, 
use counter-weights on elevators 
and rudder, to eliminate flutter 
and obtain smooth control in 
flight. For a long time it has been 
customary to use steel for these 
counter-weights. Since steel is 
magnetic, it was necessary to 
shift the fluxgate compass from 
its most advantageous location to 
an inferior one, to avoid the in- 
fluence of the magnetic metal. 
Bronze was suggested as a sub- 
stitute, but of course everybody 
knows it is more expensive than 
steel, and hence it was at first 
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considered technically ideal but 
economically impractical. Then the manufacturer 
gave consideration to the fact that while steel was 
being bought in rectangular barsand then machined, 
bronze could be obtained in extruded shapes, con- 
forming almost exactly to finish requirements. 

At this point Revere was called in. In close col- 
laboration with the designers on such matters as 
weight, design, tolerances, balance, and similar 
details, it was found likely that Revere Archi- 
tectural Bronze No. 283, a readily extrudable 
alloy, would meet the requirements. Dies were 
made and in experimental runs the final design 
questions were solved. This alloy is now being 
supplied as extruded shapes in the required forms, 

























REVERE COPPER AND BRASS oe 


230 Park Avenue, New Yo 
SEE “MEET THE PRESS’ ON NBC/ TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 


dimensions and tolerances. As a result, the compass 
can be located where it should be, control is as 
smooth as it was before, money is saved and every- 
body is happy, particularly navigators and pilots. 

Note the statement that “money is saved.” 
True, the bronze costs much more per pound than 
the steel. But there is a great saving becausé the 
bronze is delivered in such forms that very little 
machining is needed. Finished parts are made more 
quickly, and machine tools and the skilled men 
to operate them are released for 
other essential work. Thus our 
country’s resources are made to 
go further. 

Let us give you some figures on 
the mere weight of materials, dis- 
regarding the expensive matter 
of man-hours and machine-hours. 
In order to obtain 242 pounds of 
finished counter-weights in 
bronze, only 287 pounds of 
Revere extruded shapes are re- 
quired, and the scrap is of course 
salable. But to produce the same 
part in steel, 1048 pounds of rec- 
Yangular steel bar have to be pur- 
chased and machined. 

Such an example of the “more expensive” ma- 
terial proving to be not only much more satisfac- 


. tory but definitely more economical is by no means 


unusual in Revere’s experience. Probably every 
supplier to industry has similar instances in his 
files, though perhaps not so startling. Here is the 
key to this case history: the plane manufacturer 
asked Revere to collaborate, and explained the 
problem in detail. No matter what you make, nor 
from whom you buy, you will find your suppliers 
eager to give you the benefit of their knowledge 
and experience, and it will pay you very well 
indeed to call on them for it. 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
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-200 MILES of NEW FREIGHT CARS 





Biggest Freight Car Order in Railroad History! 


Twenty Thousand New All-Steel Freight 
enough to form one solid train extending, fram 


York to Baltimore and beyond! 


C 
Just what industry is calling for as prdadtctid " pi} jy 5 ag is, $1 


up everywhere . . 
250 flat cars . 
last report: 


. 8,250 box cars, 11,500 gondolas, 
..an increase of 5,000 cars since our 


Several thousands of these new cars are already in 
service. Eleven thousand will have been completed 
and put to work by March 31. The balance will come 


Q3A(309e! 


0 BkSGlat an average of a thousand a month. Freight a 
gone this is by far the largest car order a 

gy] one railroad. These 20,000 cars will 
re making a total of $133 million the © 


Pennsylvania Railroad will have spent for newer and | 
better f Sight cars since January, 1950. 


HIJLVd 


This order to car builders will expand the Pennsyl- 7 
vania Railroad’s vast freight fleet to keep pace with P 
the growing demand for railroad transportation by © 
industry and defense. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Go by Train... 


Safety—with Speed and Comfort 





